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ABSTRACT 

Designed as a resource guide for a school district’s 
governance team, this publication provides descriptions of 20 best 
district practices and 11 national demonstration projects on 
academic-vocational integration, it enables board members and 
superintendents to envision how the curriculum integration of 
academic and vocational education occurs on a districtwide level. The 
publication is national in scope and features a wide variety of 
school districts and their commitment to achieving the integration of 
academic and vocational education. School districts have been 
selected because of the uniqueness of their strategies and the 
breadth or depth of the'r efforts. The entries highlight a 
cross-section of school districts in terms of size, type, and 
geographic location. Information provided on the best district 
practices includes state, contact person with address and telephone 
number, district description, integration features, integration 
narrative, fiscal notes, and lessons learned. Featured states are as 
follows: Kentucky, Washington, California, Texas, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Arkansas, Oregon, New York, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Maryland, Oklahoma, and Michigan. The information provided 
on the national integration demonstration projects includes the 
following: program title, project title, contact person with address 
and telephone number, program narrative, and fiscal notes. A summary 
is provided of effective models of curriculum integration. A glossary 
is appended. (YLB) 
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Funding for this project: 



In recognition of the essential policy-making role of 
school boards, the United States Department of 
luiucation awarded the California School Boards 
Association, through the California School Boards 
Foundation, a multi-year grant to create a training 
program which leads school districts to developing a 
knowledge of the concept of integrating academic and 
vocational curricula and the strategies school boards can 
apply to bring about integration in their school district. 
This project, "Integrating Academic and \'ocational 
hciirning: 'Fhe l^ssential Policymaking Role of School 
Boards." is one of onl\’ eleven nationwide which was 
authorized in 1 994 by the Carl 1). Perkins \A)cational and 
Applied Technology Hducation Act through the U,S. 
Department of Bducation's Integration of Vocational and 
Academic U*arning Program. It is unique in that it 
recognizes the school board's critical leadersliip role in 
directing systemic change in a school district. 
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Introduction 



integration: r(n)r(/l/uur(/ if/sfrnrfio/iti/ ol 

culuinird (uvdniiic and irrfinind cdiinifum. This si/strm 
pronuHrs an iindrrstafiditui and appliration of knowhulpr 
and skills that pivparrs all studrnts far lijrlonfi Irarninp and 
sn('{rss in thrir lifr\s work. 

In 1 994, Calilbrnia Schools Boards Association 
(CSBA) was selected as one of eleven national 
demonstration projects on the integration of academic 
and vocational learning. CSBA’s project, "Integrating 
Academic and \’ocational Learning: The I-lssential 
Policy-making Kole of School Boards," recognizes the 
critical leadership role that hoard members and 
superintendents as a goveriuauv team have in 
achieving eurriculum integration on a district-wide 
level. 

As part, of the project. CSBA developed specilic 
training ami supporting materials for school board 
members and superintendents that provide 
implementation strategics and effective policies 
necessary to integrate academic and vocational 
education. Along with a curriculum outline and 
training manual. "BUST DIS FRICI' PRACTICi^S' was 
designed as a resource guide for a school district's 
governance team. It was written to enable board 
members and superintendents to envision how the 
curriculum integration of academic and vocational 
education occurs on a districtwide level. 

"Bl'S'r DISTRIC T PRAn'lCHS" is national in scope 
and features a wide variety of school districts and th(‘ir 
commitment to achieving the integration of academic 
and vocational education. School districts were selected 
because of the uniqueness of their strategies and the 
breadth or depth of their efforts. The entries highlight a 
cross section of school districts in terms of the size of 
the district, t}'pe of the district, and the geographic 
location, in addition. "BTIS T I)IS TRICT PRACTICI'S” 
describes the eleven 1 994 national demonstration 
projects on integration, and provides a summary of 
effective models of currieulum integration and a 
glossary of terms. 

"BI-S'T DISTRICT PRACTICHS" can serve as an 
important tool in assisting a school district s governance 
team in beginning to achieve an integrated curriculum 
which will ensure that academically rigorous and 
relevant learning occurs for all students. 
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Part I 




Best District Practices 



Bell County School District 

State: Kentucky 

Contact Person: Clcorgc W’ Thompson, rrincipdl 
ik‘ll County Hit’ll School 
Bc‘ ''ounty School District 
Route I . Box SS 
Binc\ illc. Kentucky 40^)77 
( BOti ) 3 5 7-7nh I 



District Description: 

lk‘ll County School District lies in the scnitheast 
corner of Kentucky The majority of the district's TBOO 
students are C'aucasian, lutility-live percent of the 
students qualify for a free or reduced lunch. I’ilty-t wo 
liercent of the sliuleiils receiw Aid to l-amilies ol 
Dependent cTiildren ( ATDC), rhe district consists o{ one 
high school, one middle school and ten elementar>' 
schools. 

Integration Features: 

• elimination of general and low-leve! tracks: 

• team teaching: 

• block scheduling; 

• career majors clusters: 

• tech-prep: 

• staff development. 

Integration Narrative: 

Immediately folUiwing the passage ol the Kentuck\' 
Kducation Reform Act of DBh) which advocated high 
standards for students. Bell County became itivolved 
with lech-prep. As a result, the district eliminated its 
general and low-lewl tracks, encouraged team 
teaching, and switched to block scheduling. 

Bell County requires that its Nth ^’rade students 
attend a 1 2-W(vk course on career choices. The 
students then decide upon a career major 'cluster which 
will be the focus of their studies. Leading tr a tecTi-[)ri‘p 
degree, student majors may be in one of the following 
areas: 

• Personal Services - law' enforcement, 
childcare, nutrition, cosmetology paralegal: 

• Health Occupations: 

• lUtsiness: 

• Industrial 'lechnology - transportation, mining 
technology aircraft: 



rhe district’s tech-prep program leads to an 
associate degree or two-> ear technicai diploma at 
Southeast C'ommunity College. Kentucky 'fech. I.incoln 
.Memorial, k'astern Kentueky Lniversily and 
Cumberland \ alley Health Occupations Center. 

As a result of Bell County’s integration efforts, the 
district’s AC' f sct)res have increased in the last thiee 
years. Also. AP sct)res increased 2S‘In in the past two 
\ears. Huge gains were made in the state wade 
assessment scores, although tiiC >eores are still hnv, 
hi the future. Bell C'ounly hopes to begin an 
academy. Additionally. Bell County seeks to examine 
changing its gradualitin requirements wiiic'h may mean 
including a ser\'ice learning minimum, an 
extracurricular activity a.nd a graded project which 
reflects Kentuck\’ standards. 

Fiscal Notes: 

Bell C'ounty's biggest expense was the technical 
assistance and the professional staff development it 
pnn ided. Besides district resources. Bell C ounty has 
received assist a.nce from the National Alliance for 
Restructuring Kducation and the Southern Regional 
Lducation Board, 

f cssons Learned: 

I . Block scheduling lor classes resulted in less lecturing 
aiut more hands-on rele\ ant learning. 

1. I’he block schedule has allowed teachers to team- 
teach or collaborate and to recei\e on-going training, 
L It is vital that the board has documentation 
regarding the district’s improvements. 
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Central Valley School District 

State: W’nshiii^ioii 

Contact Person: Mike Pearson, Dinu'inr 
Hiiih Seliools/Pmfessional-Teehnieal l*duealion 
Ceniral \<dley School District 
I9V)7K, Cataldo 
(Ireeiiacres, W’A 9^)01 
(S()9)922-rv()() 



District Description: 

'riie Central \’alley Scliool District accommodates 
I ().()()() students in i 5 elementary schools. (i\c lunior 
.high schools and two high schools. A third oi th(‘ 
students recei\e a free or redueed luneli. Almost of 
t lie district's students are Caucasian. 

Both of the district's three-year high schools have 
an enrollment of about 1 ,2 SO students. Approximately 
biSVn of graduates continue beyond high school with 
additional etlucation in collc‘ges. uniwrsities. and 
technical and \ ocational training. 

Integration Features: 

• career paths: 

• staff development - Projc' Vanguard; 

• business and community linkages. 

Integration Narrative: 

Central Valley School Dislricf'^ integration efforts 
began with the establishment of the Student Career 
Opportunity Paths in l-'diicalion (SCOIMO program in 
1 99 i . Begun as a pilot program at one of the district’s 
high schools. SC'OPK used tiie career path model as the 
approach to aehie\ ing integration. Through SCOPT!. 
students are pro\ ided with a choice of curriculum and a 
S-year educational plan combining academic 
requirements, \ocational/technical training, college 
work, apprenticeship or military training, 

Ke_\ components o\' the SC'OPT' program: 

1 . Incorporates a variety of learning programs, 

2. Vocational and technology programs pro\ idc‘ high 
skill instruction and experiences to enable students 
to enter advanced post-high school preparation for 
careers. 

V l*Aery curriculum includes career infusion .:icti\ itics 
and instruction to connect learning with relevanei‘ 
and |)racticalit_\' of car(‘c‘r intc'resis. 

-I . Teachers d(‘U‘lop mti'grated lesson plans and 
ai'tivai(‘s. 

S. Stud(‘nts are placc‘d in a c areer path based (»n a 
compiehensive intep'st invcMitorv. 



O 




(\ TUisinesses play an important role in classroom 
acti\’ities and provide unique opportunities for 
students to see what the real world is like. 

The six career paths around which the curricula 
r(‘\‘ol\cs are: 

• Business. Marketing and .Management: 

• Business Communications and Opera »ns: 

• Technology in Society: 

• Pngineering. Science and .Medical Services: 

• Creative and Applied Arts: 

• Social. Health and Personal ScTvices. 

One of the issues the .school district will addrc'ss to 
build upon the impact of its integrated efforts is that of 
the scheduling of the school day. 'The district is also 
intending to implement career paths in the other 
district's high school. 

Fiscal Notes: 

The district rcceiwd funds from the state of 
Washington for the piloting of its career path program. 
This amount varied from S M). ()()() to S I ]().()()() per 
year during the course of four years. 

In addition, the district utili/c<l Project Vanguard 
(see page SO) to provide the staff development on 
Integration, The district also relied upon local 
businesses to pro\ ide their expertise and work'bas(‘d 
learning (‘xpcrienccs, 

I.essons Learned: 

1 , Restructuring must include a vision from the top and 
a commitment to impl(‘iiicnt from the bottom. 

2, Keep the community informed, 

5, I'ndcrstand that it is easy to (]uit and try something 
new: it is harder to continue developing cTlorts. 
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East Side Union High Schooi District 

State: C'aliibniia 

('oiitact Person; Dr. l.ois iTconiaii 
Assisuuu Siiprrintriulrnt oj Instnirti(U} 
riast Side* l iiion School District 
S )0 North Capitol Awnuc 
San lose. C'A 1 M 
(4()S}272-h474 



District Description: 

hast Side I’nion High School District is thcscctMul 
largest high scliool district in C'alifornia. It consists ol 
Tourteen high scliools. serves more than 22.000 
students, and represents an economically diverse 
population. Hispanic and Asiaiv Pacilic Islander 
students each represent approximately bS'\. of the 
population. Caucasians compose 20". i ol the district s 
students while AdVican-Americans represent 7"-.. 

Integration Features: 

• partnership acadc*mies: 

• stair development: 

• career pathways: 

• tech-prep: 

• team teaching: 

• students in common: 

• careei guidance*: 

• student mentorship ' internships: 

• linkages with ROT. jobs 1-or America's ( Irailuales: 

• portiblios. 



integration Narrative: 

llast Side I'nion High Sciiool District's iiitegraiie^n 
cirorts began with the establislimeni of partnei ship 
academies in 1 Staff developiiient tiiiie was 
provided during the suimiier to work on curriculum 
integration. During the last live w ars, the district b.as 
concentrated on dewloping career pathways. 

hast Side I ‘nion I Mgh School District compiled all its 
integrated efforts on a matrix which reflects that the 
district has connected its integration efforts to the 
following: 

• four approwd lech-prep programs: 

• partnership academics emphasi/.ing team teaching 
students in common and employability skills 
certiliccition: 

• at least one career pathway in every high schoed - 
some td’ the pathway s involw the Kegituial 
Occupational Programs (K.O.R ): 

• student mentorships 'internships: 

• career guidance deliu*red b\’ parcaits and stall at the 
feeder elementary school districts. 

I’.asl Side l inon High School District currently 
o[)erates twenty career strands using basic standards 
consistent with cioals 200(). C'ha[)ter 1 . and the 
l.lenu*ntar\' and Sec’ondar>' l^lucation .Act. l-.ver\ strand 
has three career paths, i.e., the district s manufacturing 
[imgram has a technical side, business silIc. and a t(*ch- 
prep side. The core of each path is identical, consisting 
of educational and occupational skills. The dilterence 
lies in the ek'ciiws. 
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East Side Union High School District 



More* than 5, ()()() stude'iils. or approximately i S",. 
of the* student population, experience an integrated 
curriculum. Approximately 90 teachers are involved in 
the integratiem efforts. 

Also connected with its integration efforts is the 
district’s involvement with Jobs for California’s 
Ciraduates, an atliliate of jobs for Ame*rica's Graduates. 
This is a statewide pilot effort which has allowed the 
district to use and work with Job lYainin^ Partnership 
Act ()’rPA) funds to assist seniors who are at risk of 
graduating with no employability skills. The program 
provides job specialists at 7 sites who each have a 40 
student caseload. The job specialists help studei\ts 
through tlie educational system to build employability 
skills during the students’ senior year and the nine 
months immediately following. 

A school-tO“Career consortium composed of 
educators, business representatives, parents and 
community organizations was n*cently started to 
provide additional internships and teaching locations, 
to assist with delining employability skills, certilication 
and program standards: to gaiti support for rc(|uesting 
employability certilicates and portfolios: and ‘o generate 
more industry support. 

Hast Side I’nion High School District will I'ontinue 
to centralize and promote its efforts on a district wide 
level. Along with its efforts to allow students to easily 
choose a career pathway at different school sites, the 
district is promoting the use of portfolios systemwide. 
Additionally, the district intends to utilize teachers 
currenily involved with integration to recruit other 
teaehers as members of instructional teams. 



Fiscal Notes: 

The district has been able to expand its integ.r.ted 
effort.s utilizing several methods, l-irst, it chose not to 
duplicate every career pathway at every school. Second, 
through its focus on staff development and peer teacher 
recruitment, its integrated efforts continue to expand 
yearly. Lastly, it has connected its integrated efforts and 
funding with ongoing programs, i.e., KOP. lobs for 
(California’s (Yaduates. and the Santa Clara school-to- 
career consortium. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . It is necessary to provide ongoing staff development 
opportunities for teachers. 

1. 1 ’re-pa ckagetl integrated curriculum is not a wi.'^e 
investment. 

T I’artnerships with other agencies have* helped 
support integration efforts. 

4, It is essential to utilize e\ery rescHirce, rather than 
duplicate efforts, 

5, Accountability is imp irtanl and helpful in prcmioting 
and achieving integration. 
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Elk Grove Unified Schooi District 



('ontact Person: C'hristy Moustris. f()i* 
/{ 

l-.ik'Cirow rnilicci Sdiool District 
(S(S20 Klk drove l^lvd. 

Klk ('»rovc. CA 9S624 
(91^)hSrv772d 



District Description: 

I'llk drove dnilieci School District lies in Socmniento 
County. A growing area aiul school district. Idk (irovc 
lliiilied Sciioo! District serws more than ]4.t)t)0 
students cit the 2S elementary. 4 middle and 4 high 
scliools. Almost S()“u ofthe students are C'aucasian: 

2 1 are Asian-Americaii; I S“;. are Arrican-.American 
and 14‘'n are Hispanic. More than 20“.. of its students 
receiw Aid to I'amilies of Dependent C'hiltlren ( Al'DC ) 
and more than h)''.. receiw a tree or reduced lunch. 

Integration Features: 

• elimination ol hasie and remedial math; 

• tecimology education; 

• articulated agreements; 

• applied academics/tech-prep; 

• partnership academies; 

• staff dewlopment: 

• portfolios: 

• distance' learning; 

• internships for students and teachers; 

• teacher monitoring. 

Integration Narrative: 

integration efforts in the I-lk (Irene i iiilied St hool 
District were started in 14SS. In D)S4. the district 
rece!V(‘d a high school integration grant and developed 
a career path conce[)t for each career \'ocation subject 
area. 'riiis. however, was not im[)lemented. 

Klk (u'ow fnilied School District raised its 
graduation re(|uirements by mandating algebra and 
geometry. 'l‘he district also has a technology graduation 
requirement. 



All courses in the Hlk (li'ow I'nilied School District 
business divisiotis are now articulated with a local 
communiiN' college distriet. 'I hcse cmirses. in turn, are 
articulated with the nearby state university. Additional 
articulation agreements exist nitli anotlu'r communit>‘ 
college lor its courses in; C'hild Devekipment; l-ood 
Sen'ice and Automotiw 'l'echnolog\’. 

1-lk ('irove rnilied School District has implemented 
an applied academics course, tlu' Princ iples of 
Tc'chnology component of the tech-prep con figuration, 
at otie of its high schools. 

At Ic'ast one partnership academy exists at each of 
the Hlk (irove rniiic'd School District's high sclumls. .All 
academ\’ team members [larticipate in the C'alifornia 
Department of Kdueation’s curriculum integration 
workshops. Academy teachers require the completion 
of student portfolios. 

A distance learning lab and the Intcriu't \ s 
inslallc'd at one of the di:qrict's ai'adcmies. Those 
ai’adem>* students are coneurrentl\’ cnndled in a local 
community college’s medical technology ciuirse. 

.A limited number of internships for ac’ademy 
teachers and students are currently being pursued. 
Academy teachers are also a\ ailable as mentor teachers 
to other teachers in the district. 

One of the academies is currently working with a 
special [)roject which provides an integrated curriculum 
through the usi' of industr>‘ skill standards. 

Fiscal Notes: 

Most of the district's integration efforts are funded 
with Carl 1). Perkins ITinds. In addition, the (list, cl 
utili/.es lunds from a pi i\ ate foundation, the state, and 
district general funds. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . hoard meir.bers have a critical role in advocating to 
the community that integratioii is about raising 
academic standards. 

2. It is important, but diflieult to obtain .\ V credit for 
integi aled com s(‘s. 

]. Teachers really want to know what skills buslness(‘s 
nec'd from their employees and are willing to change 
their curnculutii to help develop those skills. 
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Fort Worth Independent School District 

Sialc: Tcxns 

Contact Person: Ddiornli Russell 
Si liooi^'oniuumitif Dcvclopmntt Spcriulist 
Rrojeel C’’ 

I-orl Worlli iiuk’peiulenl Sdi(u>! Dislrid 
100 \. I nivvrsity Drive* 

I'ort Worth, Texiis 70 107 
(S17‘S7D240! 



District Description: 

Wortli Indcpciulent School Dislrid is a imilicil 
S('Iioo! eiistrict in tiu* I'ort Worth nietropolilaii area. It i.-: 
tliolburtli largest scliool district in'Iexas with 1 I 1 
schools including 2 1 middle and 1 2 high schools. More 
than 70.000 students arc scr\ed in i his district cowring 
more than 200 square miles. The student popuiation is 
^‘thnically diverse with 54'!^ African American, > V\> 
Hispanic, and C'aueasian students. 

Integration I'eatiires: 

• business partnerships; 

• linkages with local institutions of higher education: 

• K - 1 2 focus: 

• internships lor students and teachers: 

• tcaelicr mentoring: 

• elimination of basic and remedial mat h: 

• portfolios: 

• 'rhe New Stattdards Project: 

• technology education. 

Integration Narrative: 

In 1 under the initiative* ot a school l)oard 
nu‘mbcr and the sup(*Ontcndcnt, Project C was formed, 
I'hc project name refers to Ibrt Worth's '’('ommuniiy, 
C'orporatiotis, and t'lassrooms” working togL*llu*r to 
tn.iisform I'ort Worth's schools so that all the ilistriL't's 
students would acquire the knowlcvlgc, skills and 
attitudes tiecessary for succ(*ss in sidiool. in tin* work 
place*, and in life. Other partners iri Project ine lu k 
leaders e)f the le)cai instilutieins e)f higlu*r eelucatie)ii, the 
maye)r and e)tlu*r civic Icaelcrs, le)L'al aiul natieinal 
Ibundatieins. aiiel the* National Alliance e)f Piusine*ss 



'1 lu* Project C' partners rcce)gni/ed that thre*c tasks 
were fmuiamental te> its effe)rts: 

1 , di‘line sui'ivss in tlu* we)rkplacc: 

2, establish perfeirmance standards: 

). link classre)e)m instruction te) real we>rld applicalie)n. 

In 19(Sq, 2S a)cal ( hief Pxecutive Ollie ers vve)rkcd 
with Ibrt We)rth !iKicp(*neicnt Sclioe)! District (I'WISI)} 
te) fe)rmerly initiate Prefect C", Me)rethan 2 SO additie)nal 
business owners joined them because of their shared 
difficulty in lineling qualilicd personnel, riicy ce)mniitte’d 
me)re* than bOOO we)rkL*rs te) analw.e* alnie)st (SOD je)bs in 
me)re than RK) e)ccupatie)ns lor the necessary skills, 
le\'cls e)f pre)liciency, and salaries. 

The analysis pre)vie!L*d inl'e)rmatie)ii as to tlu* set e>f 
skills I'WISI) students iu*celcd upe)n graduatie)ii. Se\'i*ral 
pre)grams. strategies, and ce)mpe)iu*nts e)f Pre)jcct C’ 

WL‘n* then devele)pcd te) help I'WISD students achiew 
the)se 1 ‘ssential skills. 'I’hey an* basi‘el upe’u tlu* fe)lle)wing 
"inlegratie)n" characteristics: 

!, impre)ving the* match between what the we)rk place* 
rceiuircs auel what stuelenls are taught in the 
classre)e)m: 

2, impre)\'ing the match be*t ween lu)w students are- 
taught anu iie)w they are* expected te) pe*rfe)rm at 
\\e)rk: 

>. iiu'i'casing student me)li\ atie)n te) we)rk hard and 
MU'Cecd in sche)ol, 

Tlu* programs and slrale*giL*s dL*\clopL*d iiu'lude*: 

• \'ilal I. ink - In 1 0^) this project pre)\ ielcd more* 
than j SOO ince)ming 7th graders and their teachers 
with real life we)rk experiences for a wee*k, I'lie we)i k 
experience is integrate’el with classre)e)m le‘arnlng. 

• Inlcgrateel t'urriculum Pre)jeets -This effe)rt assigns 
^pL‘Ciall\‘ ek*signated tL‘ae hers te) elcu*le)p mlL*grale*d 
eurrieulum pre)jeets and nu*nte)r e)ther teachers in 
orele*r to assist them in llu*ir e-l torts te) integrate 
Vf)e*atH)»ial L‘elue*alle)ii and academie* le*arning. 

• Kcjuity 2000 - The* ge)al e)f this pre)gram is te) 
substantially iiuTe*asL* the* number e)f e*e*e)ne)niie*ally 
elisadvantaged and minority students whe> attenei and 

Ct^ntnutal 
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Fort Worth independent School District 



Sluvml in colk'gc l)V improviim iR'iulr.MnU’ 
propanitions aiul raising, sliultMil ONpt’t’ldtions and 
moti\ ations. '\'hc lirst slop of this program was to 
oliminato basic or ronu'dial math for 1'ivslinu‘ii and to 
li^stcad rctjuirc thorn to tako aluobra. 

• Appliod lA-aming -This olTort makos tlio oonloiit and 
proooss ol Ic'arning more directly rtdatt'd to llic 
requirements ol the workplace'. It includes the 
creation of Applied l.earnin <4 Center sehool sites and 
a special sialT development propram lor teachers. 

• The l\)rirolio Proiect - 'i’his project is desipned to 
develop a competency-based student portlolio and 
ladlilate its district-wide usape. 

• The New Standards Project - With the assistance o! 
the National Center on l-ducation and the Kconomy 
and with the I.earninp Kescarch and I)e\eiopmeiit 
Center at iIk' Cniversilv' ol' Pittsburph. the poal ol' 
this proit'Ct is to devepjp a nationa.l assessment 
system that will include limed perrormance 
examinations, student proup and individual projects, 
tiiid student work portlblios. 

Fiscal Notes: 

When Project (' bepan. no runds wt're a\ ailable. 
The district used existinp fundinp or corporate prants 
for most of the project. Current operations were used as 
resources so that costs did not become a barrier. 
(Corporations as well as kn al and natiiMial loimdations 
haw since been wry penerous in their suppm't ol 
Project C. 

i'he most t‘xpensi\ e inlepration initiative has been 
the lechnolopy education component. .More than 
Sh million for lechnol('p\ labs was spt'iit lor all 1 1 hiph 



schools and 1 4 middle schools o\er four years. In 
addition, computer labs now exist in all K- 1 2 schools. 

.All but six c\' the 1 OS campuses wt're retrolitted to 
acctaiimodateTech Labs. ’Hie awrape middle' school 
cost was S I SO, 000 - S 1 7S.000 and the' awrape hiph 
school ctist was dtuible that amount. 

I'lie district's inlepration efforts bepan and continui' 
as a co-dirccted effort led by a school district and a 
t’hamber t)f commerce oHicial. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . A sustained effort tt) ' stay the course" is essential. 

2. I'ducatinp ewr\'one — credentialed and classilit'd 
staff, parents, and ctimmunity members - was 
t'ritical for the intepralion foundation and success. 

T The Itical survey on occupations and necessary job 
skills was the district’s entry key aitti t he communit\-. 
4. Appeal to the business community for their 

('xperience aiul expertise — they will pro\'e to be a 
valuable resource. 

Attachments: 

\'ital Link Scope' and Sequence: I'he I'ollowinp chart 
demonstrates l-\\ ISI) s vision of intepratinp academic 
learninp and \'ocational education in prade'S K- 1 2. 
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Grade Career Curriculum Guidance/ Leadership 

Awareness Counseling Counseling 



K 


Speakers 
Pori folios 


lT()iU)mie Readiness. 


('lassr(K)in tluidance 
Parent Education 
Personal/Social ('oiniseling 


Student ('ouiicil 


1 


Speakers 
( areer Day 
Pordolios 


Dnr I'ainilies j.A. 


Personal/Socia! C'ounseling 
Parent 1-diiealion 
t'lassroom (luidance 


Student ('ouncil 


2 


Speakers 
C areer Day 
Portfolios 


[low docs ii Comiminily 
Work.;/ |.A. 


Personal 'Social ('oiniseling 
Parent l-ducation 
('lassroom (Inidanee 


Student C'oiincil 
Safely Patrol ('ouneil 


3 


Speakers 
t'areei Day 
1 1 U er \' i e w Tee h n i q u es 
Portfolios 


Working in a ('ityl..\. 


Academic ('oiiiiseling 
PersonaPSocial ('oimscling 
Parent l-ducation 
('lassroom tliiidanec 
Siaiidardi/.ed'l'esting 


Sliideiil ('ouncil 
Safety Patrol ('ouncil 


4 


Speakers 
t areer Day 
Interview TeehiiKiues 
Portfolios 


State and Kegi'onal 
t-conomieS'j.A. 


.■\cadeinic ('oiniseling 
Personal- Social ('ounseling 
Parent Pdneatioii 
('lassroom tluidaiue. 
Standardized Te.sting 


Stiideni ('ouncil 
Safety Patrol ('ouneil 


5 


Speakers, ('areer 1 ):i\ 

('areer Sliadowinji 
Writinti lor the ('omnuinitv 
Portfolios 


The National I'.eononiv |.A. 
Rnsiness Rasies j.,\. 
junior rniversit\- 


.\eadeiiiic ('oiniseling 
Personal /Social ('oiinseliiig 
Parent Pdiication 
t'lassrooni tiuidance 
Standardized Testing 


Stiideiil Council 
Safely Patrol ('ouncil 


6 


Speakers, ('areer Day 
('areer Shadowing 
Writing lor the (’oninuinitv 
Portfolios. Profe.ssional 
Preview Program 


ThetJlohal 1-eonomy j.A. 
Project IUisiness'|.,\. 

The Irononnes oi St,u mg in 
School 

World ol WorkiOOO 
Inteidisciplinars- 1 nit 


Aptitudeiv: Interesri'esting 
Aeadcniic ('oiinseling 
Persoiml Social Ponirelmg 
Parent Kducation 
Tlassroom Tiiiidance 
StandardizedTesting 


Slndeiit ('ouiK'il 
Student Leadership 
Cotilerence 
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Community 

Service 



Mentorships/ 

internships 



Coliege 

Orientations 



Video 

Conferences 



Grade 



























Service Projects 








Service IVojects 


Mentorships. Stuidowinti 
Workplace \'isits 
C'ampus Hasul Discussions 
Interviews 
Teacher Internship 






Service Projects 


Mentorships. Shadowinti 
Workplace \’isits 
Campus Ikiscd Discussions 
Interviews 
Teacher Internship 


Iiinior 1 niversity 
"I Have a Dream" 




ScrviceClubs 


Mentorships. Shadovvinti 
Workplace \'isits 
Campus Rased Diseiissions 
Interviews 
Professional Preview 
Teacher Intel nship 


Paving the V\'ay 
“1 Have a Dream" 
i:Ol ITY 
Project ARl.I- 
Collep.c/C'arecr IU*sj)urce 
Center 





K 



1 



2 



3 



4 



5 



6 
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Grade 



8 



Career 

Awareness 



Curriculum 



Guidance/ 

Counseling 



Leadership 

Counseling 



Speakers, c areer I)a\‘ 
Writinji lor the Coinmiiiiiiv 
C ‘a reer Shadowing: 

Vital Link Internship 
(Slimmer) 

Portldlios 


Proieel Unsnu’ss I A. 

The P.eonoinies ol Slayiiiii in 
School 

I-WISI) c’ourse Olleriiiiis 


Aptitude cs Interest Testinti 
Aciuieniie (.'ounselin^ 
Personal Social Colln.^elln^ 
Parent Education 
(.'lassrooin Ciuidance 
Slandartlixed 'Feslin^ 


Student (.’oil neil 
Student Leadership 
Conference 


Speakers. C'areer I)a\- 
C areer Sliadowtii” 
Interview Techniques 
IN lit folios 

Writing Idrtlie t’oiiinuinilv 


Project Business j.A. 

The 1‘coiiomics ol Sl.iyinii in 
School |.,\.. .\h»ehra <S. 
(•eometry RiNuliness. Academv 
PWlSn (.’onrse Offerin^'v 


Aptitude tN Interest Tesiini^ 
Academic (.'oiinselinii 
Personal ' Social rounselin^ 
Parent l-ducalion 
(.'lassrooin laiidance 
Slaiulardi/.ed Testing 


Stiulent Council 
Stiulcnt l.eiulership 
Conference 


Speakers 

C'areer Sliadowinti 
Portfolios 

Mock Interviews and 
Simulations 

U nti!)^; for the 0)mmiinity 


Project Business |.A. 

Algebra (S: (.^eonietrv Re.uliness 
Acjulemy 

lAV'ISIU oiirse Olferiiig'^ 


.Aplitude <S: Interest Testing 
Academic (.'oimselin^ 
Personal Social Counseling 
Parent llducation 
Classroom taiidance 
Standardized Te'^tinj: 


Student Council 
N'outh and (ioverniiient 


Speakers 

C 'a reer Shadow in;4 

rordolios 

Mock Interviews aiul 
Sinuil.uioiis 

Writing lor the foiuniunil v 


Success Now 1 .\. 

■\piilied Economics 

lunior Achiewmeiil L oinpaiiv 

E\\ ISl) Tourse Olleriiuis 


Aptitude lN Interest Testing 
Academic (.'ounselin^ 
Personal Social (.’iumndin^ 
Parent INlucmimi 
Classroom Cuidaiuv' 
Staiularilized Testing 


Student Council 
N'lnith and Covernment 
l.etiisLitne Session 


Speakers 

C oopertUive KcMMi eh 
\loek Interviews and 
Simulations 
iNatlolios 

Writinji lor t he CNmiiniiiiil v 


SiiccessNow j.A 
Applied r.coiioiiiic'^ 
lunior Achic\eiiiem Vonipam 
1 WISH (.oiirse Ollcriii^s 


.\|Mitude tN Interest Testing: 
Academic (.'ounselin^ 
PersiMial Social t'oiniselin^ 
Parent I'.ducation 
(.'lassroom Cuidance 
Standardized Testinti 


Student (.’ouncil 
Nduth .iiid Cmernincnt 
Legislative Session 


Spe, ikers 

t'onper itne Kcwmi i h 
Moek liiteiA iews aiul 
Simulations 

INirtlolios. Appreiitieesliip 
Writiiiti lor the Voinimimlv 


SiuccssNnw j..\ 

.\[)plied i!cotioiiiics 

junior Ai hievemeiil (.'t)nipaiiv 

rWISI ) Toiirse Ollcriii^s 


Aptitiuli' (N Interest lestin^ 
Actidcmic Coiin''elinii 
Per'-onal Soeial L'oiniselin^ 
Parent l-ducation 
Classroom tiuidiuice 
Staiukiidtzeil Testinti 


Student Council 
Youth tind Coveriunent 
l.egi'^lativc Session 
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Cominiinity Mentorships/ College Video Grade 

Service Internships Orientations Conferences 



Service Clubs 


Mentorsliips. Slucieiil Internship. 
Shadowing. Workplace Visits 
Campus Based Discussions 
Interviews. Professional 
Previews. Teacher Internship 


Paving the Way 
I Have a Dream 
KQidTYinon 
Project ABIT: 

College/Carcer Resource Center 
Duke Talent Identifications 




Service Clubs 


Mentorships .Student Internship. 
Shadowing. Workplace \'isits 
Campus Based Discussions' 
Interviews, Professional 
Previews. Teacher Internship 


Paving the Way 
I Have a Dream 
College Night 

I'Ql’lTY 2f)00. Project ABU- 
Iniversity Outreach 
liiformational Seminars 




I-CAKH 


Mentorships. Apprenticeships 
Student Internship Shadowing. 
Workplace Visits 
Campus Based Discussions^ 
Interviews. Professional 
Previews, Teacher Internship 


College Night. "I Have a Dream" 
(MS)2 .{H.s.+).t:qi:ity 2()0() 
Youth Opportunities I'nliniited 
l.’niversity Outreach 
College/Carcer Resource Center 
Informational Seminars 




1-CARI^ 


Mentorships. Apprenticeships 
Student tS: Teacher Internship 
Shadowing. Work[)lace \'isits 
Campus Based Discussions ' 
Interviews 

Professional Previews 


College Night, "i Have a Dream" 
Informational Seminars 
(H S.+).tMS)2 
TOITTY 2UOO 

College/Career Resource Center 
I niversity Outreach 




1-CARi- 


Mentorships. Apprenlice.ships 
Student & Teacher Internship 
Shadowing. Workplace \Tsiis 
Campus Based Discussions/ 
Interviews 

Professional Previews 


College Night. "I Have a Dream" 

1 1 1 form at io n a 1 Sem i n a rs 
(H.S.+).(MS)2 
l-QCITY 2()n0 

College/Career Resource Center 
Tniversity Outreach 


Teleconferences 
Student Designed 
Teleconferences 


I-C'ARl-: 


Mentorships. Apprenticeshi[)s 
Student Teacher Internships 
Shadowing. W'orkplace \'isits 
C ampiis Based Discussions' 
Interview'' 

Professional Preview s 


College Night, "i Have a Dream" 
Informatii)nal Seminars 
{HS.*t-).(MSi2 
I-OCITY 2(H)() 

t'ollege/Carccr Resource Center 
rniversity Outreach 


Teleconferences 
.Student Designed 
Tel econleroi ices 
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Greater Lowell Regional Vocational 
Technical School District 



State: Massadiusclls 

Contact Person: Hill Hums Cluster Chairperson 
(Ireater I.t *11 Rcgknial \ beat ion a 1 'Ibchnical School District 
2 U) Pawtucket Hlvcl, 

Tyn^sboro, MA 01879 
(S0S)4S4o4l 1 



District Description: 

lA)catcd in northeastern Massachusetts. Cireater 
I.owell Rejiional VocationalTechnical School District 
covers four communities and consists of a single school. 
Greater Lowell Regional \bcationariechnical School. 
The school serves grades 9-12 and provides post- 
graduate educational programs along with a. strong 
emphasis on adult retraining. The voc-tech (vocational- 
technical) programs were designed to teach and train 
any and all who wanted a vocational and technical 
education regardless of abilit\‘. The school district serves 
a multi-ethnic and multi-cultural population. 

Integration Features: 

♦ competency-based: 

♦ business and labor connection: 

♦ career/cluster paths: 

♦ staff development: 

♦ team-teaching; 

♦ internships, job shadowing, cooperative 
education, mentoring: 

♦ scIiool-bas(‘d enterprises: 

♦ portfolios; 

♦ acadenu” 

♦ emphasis on special education, bilingual education, 
and C'hapler 1 courses. 



Integration Narrative: 

As early as 1979, competency-based instruction 
was adopted by Cireater Lowell Vocational lechnical 
School District and became the foundation Ibr its 
integration efforts. Incorporated into the integrated 
instruction, students must demonstrate competencies in 
the following areas: occupation, knowledge application, 
personal skills, and employability. 

An tidvisor\ committee composed of 
representatives of labor and industry, students, and 
parents has played an important role in the discussioti 
of employabilitN’ skills and core competencies. As a 
result of their input, a course oii work ethics was 
created. 

In the past lour years, career/cluster paths ha\e 
been developed. ln-ser\ ice meetings uvre held during 
which math and voc-tecfi teachers were teamed up by 
clusters to ensure integration. 

tirade 9 is de.dgned as an explorator\' [)ri>gram. In 
the second half of the year. 9th graders select a \'oc-t xh 
[)rogram or cluster to pursue, \bc-tech programs are 
organized utilizing the following cluster concepts: 

• ('oust ruction ‘fechnology: 

• Manufacturing. Transportation. Llectronics 
and Design: 

• Health. Personal Services and Related Arts: 

• Marketing. Information Processing and Hospitiditv. 

Ct^utinued 
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Greater Lowell Regional Vocational 
Technical School District 



cV/irZ/if/rd 



I'liu h stiultMit ill gmclos 10-12 spcvializos in tlu‘ir 
\ (H'-ic‘ch [imgrimi/riK* fomKliition foi* ilu‘ dnsitM' otriirs 
in llu' lOlh gratk‘, Witliin the cluster, there may be a 
strand or major Tocus in t^ratles 1 1 aiul 1 2. 1'or t‘xaniple. 
the Inlbrmation Proc essing cluster has 4 strands: 
microcomputer applications, iiccounling: 
programming: and word processing. 

Internships, job shadowing, cooperatiw education 
and mentoring have also been incorporated into the 
education system. C'ooperative education em[)!oyers 
work with students during their 1 2ih gnule year and 
assist in student assessment and skill dewlopment. 
.Many students transition smoothly into rull-time 
employment. 4 he school district works with a local 
bank which has an on-sile branch. The sc hoid cdso 
operates itsenvn retail stores in an in-scluv.)l mall 
setting. 

The cooperative ducat icMi experience is evaluated 
in pari using competency re[UM*ting and student 
portfolios, (ircater l.owc‘11 P.egitaial \'ocationiil Icchnical 
Sc hool District hopes that its portfolios will serve as i\ 
veliicle for promoting and documenting integrated 
efforts. The portfolios were introduced as a pilot project 
for 9th grade and will be gradually pluisc‘d in over all 
four years to prov ide a complete compcMency [)rolile. 



Recently, the school district began an academy 
integrating cosmetology, math, science, socia.l studic's, 
and I'liglish. The district intends to continue using the 
academ>‘ as a vcdiicde for integration. The district also 
has ensured that some degi ee of integration has been 
demonstrated in its special education, bilingual, and 
C'hapter 1 courses. I his effort scTves as an impc>rtant 
focus for the district. 

Fiscal Ts’otes: 

(ircMter Lowell Regional XMcaticmaMechnical 
School has spent all public funds on its integration 
efforts. The bulk has come from state and federal funds: 
RV’.i has come from the local level primarib’ to support 
the curriculum development process. 

Lessons LcariuMi'. 

1 . Successful intc‘graiion must: 

• Ih‘ connected to other mainstream reform efforts: 

• identify what individual people are supposed to do: 

• provide opportunities for cMi riculum development 
collaboiation: 

• include all students and all teachers. 

2. rhe school board must cmisuh' that resources arc* 
provided or redirected to ensure* that someone c-an 
direct the district's integration efforts. 





Hall County School District 

Slate: Georgia 

Contact Person: i)n c awii Monday 
Director ol Curricidum 
Hall Count \' Schools District 
71 1 Cii'ccn Street. Suite 100 
(lainesville.ClA 3()S()S-()29S 
(770) S 54-lOSO 



District Description: 

Hall County School District lies north of Atlanta. 
The district s 1 h.OOO students attend four high scln)ols. 
lour middle schools, and se\ enteen eiementar>' si lu^ols. 
Fdghly percent ofthe students are t'aueasian, Less theai 
10% are Hispanic or Arriean-American. Approximately 
50% receive a free or reduced lunch and/or Aid t() 
L'amilies with Dependent (Children (Al’DC). 

Integration Features: 

• team teaching: 

• staff development: 

• applied academics: 

• ’’High Schools Tliat Work:” 

• academic support: 

• tech -prep. 

Integration Narrative: 

Over the past three years, 1 ial! County School 
District initiated its ip.tegration of academic and 
vocational education hy focusing upon one high school 
a year. At the site level, a small group of academic and 
vocational teachers would become partners. Staff 
development on integration was provided for the 
teachers to help them with their curriculum efforts. 

Some of the district’s academic teachers ga\'i* a 
presentation to the school board regarding applied 
academics. The school board later pnn'ided funding for 
teachers to develop the district s applied academic courses 
and supported the district’s involvement with the Southern 
Regional Kducation Board “High Schools that Work” 
program. 



'i'he district has higher academic expectations for its 
students as a result of the integration occurring 
belw'een academic and \'ocational education. To assist 
students in achie\ ing those expectations a “zero period” 
was added to the sclund schedule to ser\'e as a tulc>ring 
perii)d, either before or alUT school so that students can 
receive the extra help they ma>' lu'cd. 

In addition to building u[)on its integration effort... 
the district has begun planning its tech-prep program 
with neighbi)ring school districts and institutions of 
higher educaiiiin. 

Fiscal Notes: 

Over the past lour years, state and local funds ha\e 
been used to support the district’s integration efforts. 
.Materi.'.ils and equipment cost ScSO, ()()(). Staff 
dewlopment in applied teaching methods required 
SIS(),()()(). 

'i'he C'iiambcr of Commerce served as a resource to 
the district b\’ imoh ing local businesses and industries 
to share their expertise. Barents and comnumity 
members ci)iitributed much feedback and input into the 
district’s integration efldrts. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . .\ctive learning is more effective than lectures. 

2. Practical application can be shown in all subject 
areas when the integration of academic and 
\’ocational subiects occur. 

5. Relevancy is V(*ry important in a child's education. 
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Lexington County School District Four 

State: South Carolina 
Contact Person: Sandra C\ Sarvis 
As^fstiint Superiutcndcut 
l.oxington t'ounty School District I'niir 
P.O. Box Sh9 

Swansea. South C'arolina i*-,' I BO 
(SODShS-kSSh 



District Description: 

[.cxington School District hour lies in a rural 
coiriiminily. south of Columbia, in South Carolina. 
Approximately 70‘!n of the population Is C aucasian. and 
the other Win is AIVican-American. Many of the 
students cojne I’roni families with a low socio-economic 
hackgrouiui. 

'I he district serves 2. SOD students in j^rades pre K- 1 2 
throujih two elementary schoohi, one middle school, and 
one hit'll school. Over S()%of the students t^raduate from 
hit'll school or firoceed to posl-sccondar\' schools. 

Integration Features: 

• tech-prep: 

• "I ligh Schools That Work:” 

• articulation; 

• applied academics: 

• (‘liminatc'd general education courses: 

• staff development; 

• K- 1 2 aiul beyond focus: 

• comprehensive career guidance: 

• autlKMitic assessment. 

Integration Narrative: 

Prior to 1 989. the school disi rict had the highest 
dropout rate in the staU*. In 1 989. Lexington School 
District !‘Our became irnolvod with tech-prep as one ol 
three model sites in South Carolina for the Southern 
Regional Hducation Board's I ligh Schools that Work 
Program. In 1990. it developed a live >ear 
implementation plan for changes in the school district: 
t his plan emphasized the integration ol academic and 
vocational learning. In 1991. It implemented the plan 



and worked on articulation, integration of academic 
and vocational content, instructioiial strategies, and 
staff development. 

!n two years, tin* district had met the goals ol its live 
year plan. I’his included integrating the curriculum. 
Instituting an applied academic program, reducing the 
dropout rate, and eliminating general education 
courses. 

C'entral to lexington Schot)l Di.strict I'our's 
integration efforts was staff development. lieginning In 
1 990, math, science, and l''nglish teachers had to attend 
a two week summer institute or graduate course on 
applied academics. 'Lhe district s high school teachers 
had two years in whidi to be trained: new teachers wen* 
allowed one year. In addition, staff devclopmeirt was 
linked with teacher evaluation. 

Developinga well-articulated K-l 2 system based 
upon higher standards also continues to be critical to 
the district's current work. 'This is evident in a variety ol 
methods including: 

• the estahlisliment of a Career L:xploration Program 
at the middle school level; 

• the estahlisliment of an Advisor/Advisec* program at 
the high school levc‘1 and at .Menlor/Mentee Program 
at the middle school level; 

• training a cadre of teachers and administrators in 
integrated performance-based assessment strategies: 

• 8th grade teacdiers assisting their students to create 
high school plans: 

• middle school math teachers leaching pre-algebra to 
7th graders and algebra for 8th graders: 

• middle ami high school Iniglish tc‘achers convening 
together periodically to reline curriculum and plan 
together. (As a result of their meetings they 
developed K- 1 2 reading list and recently compiled a 
summer school reading list. ): 

• eliminating ability grouping at the elementary lev(*l. 
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Lexington County School District Four 



Mlcmciitnry school laichcrs loach inlcgralal lessons, 
more and more, with a focus on career awareness 
and in heterogeneously grouped classes. 

With its integration emphasis and focus on high 
expectations. Lexington School District I'our in only a 
lew years was able to reduce its dropout rale to 
1 ,0%, In addition, from I S/90 - 1 99 5. the district 
achieved signilicanl gains in iis I-nglish. science, and 
math scores as measured by the National Assessment of 
Hdiicational Program (NALP). As a result, the district 
has been named one of the Soutliern Regional 
Lducation Board's "High Schools 'I'liat Work" 
Demonstration Sites. I'he district is also an Advanced 
Integration .Model Site with Southern Regional 
Lducation lk)ard. 



Fiscal Notes: 

The funds for l.exingion's integration efforts largely 
came from the slate s Carl 1), Perkins Act federal funds 
and a grant from the Southern Regional I-ducalion 
ILiard. ITmds were primarily used for staff development 
pi;rposes. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . Once a structure is in place to support institutional 
changes, integration naturally continues from the 
excitement of the rigorous atid relevant learning. 

2. Staff de\'elopmenl is ke\'. and teacher buy-in and 
support is crucial to making integration happen. 

L The board's consistent support — particularly with 
the vision, articulation, administrative support, and 
liscal support — allowed the district to make changes 
(piicklN’ and thoroughly. 

4. The more changes that are made, the* more the need 
for additional changes become apparent. Resistance 
to change is the greatest barrier which must be 
overcome if integration is to occur. 
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Lucia Mar Unified Schooi District 



Slate: C'alilbrnia 

Contact Person: |oscph K, Boeckx, 

I.una Mar Cnilicd School District 
h()2 Orchard Street 
Arroyo (Iraiule, C'A 9 5420 
uS0S)475-4 50() 



District Description: 

Lucia Maris located on California’s central coast. 
Lucia Mar serves slightly less than 10.000 stuSents 
through its one high sehooL (a continuation and 
independent study school), three middle schools, and 
ten elementary schools, rwo thirds of the students are 
C'aucasian. The remaining third is largely Hispanic. One 
third of the students qualify fora free luneh while less 
than receive a reduced lunch. 

Integration Features: 

• K - 1 2 focus: 

• partnership academies: 

• applied academie materials: 

• corporate partnerships: 

• all students, including those with special needs: 

• staff development. 

Integration Narrative: 

During the 1 9tS7-8S school year, the Lucia Mar 
Lnilied School District Hoard of IMucation instructed its 
superintendent to look into improving student 
performance in the district. During the next two years, 
the school district developed an improvement plan 
which included an aligned K- 1 2 curriculum, higher 
standards for student performance, and an enhanced 
staff development program. As a result of the districLs 
plan, its paradigm of learning was changed from 
"learning for some” to "learning for all." 

At the elementary level, oik' of thescdiools has used 
\’ideoand computer technology to implement a school- 
wide communications theme. Student -created, 
technology-related products, telecommunication 
activities, and technology-based assessments are the 
basis of the academic program. 



In the fall of 19SS. "Lxploring Technology ” at 
Pauling .Middle Sc’hool became a model technology 
course for the state of California. The class offers 
students 1 S modules, each based upon an eight-day 
format. At another of the district’s middle schools, three 
components of its technolog}' department — Life 
Management. Lxploring Technology and Computer 
Science — are offered as nine-week exploratory classes 
in the 7th grade and as a semester class for Sth graders. 

At the high school level the district has a uni\ ersity- 
approved freshman science course taught by a team of 
academic and technical teachers, 'The course 
curriculum and its assessment were written by stall 
from the high school, junior college, aiul local four year 
university as well as eleven corporations. 

Purchased integrated curriculum materials, such 
as applied academic materials from the Center for 
Occupational Rescan li and Development (C',0,R,D. ), 
serve as the basis of an integrated science class. In 
addition, at the high school, the spt'cial needs 
population is included in the high 'schools integrated 
programs, A special 9th grade canvr exploration 
program was established for students with special 
needs. 

In addili<Mi, the district designed se\eral 
partnership academies with corporate partners. .At 
,Arro\'o (irande High School, tlu‘ Business IMucation 
School of 'Technology (BLS’T) was able to develo[> a 
partnership "wealth academy ” which features 
integrated academic courses, a tech-prep program with 
.Allan Hancock C'ommunity C’ollege. and four career 
programs. The academy’s parttiers include C’alifornia 

C’(>H/mncd 
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Lucia Mar Unified School District 



Cnnthiiwd 



Polyurhnic State* riiivcrsity and Salcway. 

Based upon a partnership with Ventura Junior 
College and the lb^'ota Corporation another academy 
was designed. The district renovated the auto shop and 
'Ibyofa, in turn, trained the school’s staff and designed 
an evaluation process. Stialents complete th.e program 
then continue their studies at Ventura junior College. 

In the district "daVinci Ctmnections" is the third 
fully integrated school-wit hin-a-school at the high 
school level. Through “da Vinci Connections”, Imglish. 
history, art, and technology serve as eore academic 
courses for the high school’s industrial technology 
students. 

hucia Mar continues to strengthen its existing 
academies and ensures that students throughout the 
system achieve the performance standards it 
established. Based upon an alliliation with the 
luuleavor Center and NASA, the district plans to 
“launch” an Astronautics Academy in the iy9 5-9f-> 
school year. 

As a result of its integration efforts. Lucia Mar’s 
drop-out rate has continued to decrease. In six \ears. 
Instead of 20% continuing with higher education or 
technical schools, <S 1 of the district’s graduates now 
continue their studies. 



Fiscal Notes: 

'fhe district has used Carl 1). Perkins funds to help 
its teachers from various disciplines begin developing an 
integrated academic and vocational curriculum. It also 
has used funds to hire technical people from outside the 
school district (c.g. a NASA staff person) to assist with 
their academies. 

Corporate partnerships have also resulted in 
additional substantial funds and expertise being 
provided to the school district. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . It is critical to involve employers by informing them 
that the district wants to do a better job preparing its 
students to be productive employees. 

2. It is important to ask employers what they think 
productive employees are able to do. 

L A flexible school schedule is necessary to coordinate 
efforts with local colleges. 

4. Partners both on the education and the Industry side 
do not have lo be located nearby. 
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Pasadena Unified Schooi District 



Siate: Oilifornia 
Contact Person; Alma Dillard. 

Pnwwrsliip AaidcniwsfMi nlorslup Pnffimin 
Pasadena Pnified School District 
1 South Hudson Awnuc 
Pasadena. CA 9 non 
(SlS)ShS-4S4n 



District Description: 

i’asadena Unified School District has an iMirollmcnt 
ol more than 20,000 students serwd in 1 5 schools, 
including R)ur high schools. Since the I nt^iO’s its 
enrollment has drastically declined and its demograph- 
ics have changed Irom a majority Caucasian district to 
an enrollmeiU of abinit Hispanics, Alrican 
Americans, 1 9% Caucasian, and Asian, Nearly 2 S'*;, 
are limited-luiglish prolicient. About 40 "m ol the 
distriet's students participate iii the federally funded 
■ free or reduced" lunch program. Almost 20‘'o of its 
students are from a family recei\'ing Aid to Fa.milies with 
Dependent Children tAPDC). 

Integration Features: 

• involvement of business community: 

• partnership academies: 

• menlorshipsdntei nships: 

• career clusters. 

Integration Narrative: 

In 1 9tS8. the district began a broad high school 
reform effort which included an attempt to re\ italizi‘ 
vocational education. The local business comnumitN' 
was involved in the school district’s ellorts 'to create 
world-class high school graduates who would be able to 
contribute signilicantly to the workforce with or 
without college." 



The business community helped to de\ eK)p currii u- 
lum for each academy and completely furnished tlie 
academy classrooms, f unding frt)m the busiiu'ss 
community provided the original support for the 
district's efforts. 

A Health Careers Academy and a High Tech 
Academy were begun in 1 990. The following year, a 
C'omputerC'areers Academy, hmance Academy, Space 
Academy, and ('iraphic Arts Acatiemy opened. In 1992. 
a \'isual Arts and Design Academy was formed. 'I'hree 
more academies are being planned in the lields of public 
service, environmental studies, and teac'hing. 

I'very , school in the district has at least one 
partnership academy. Mentorships and internships are 
an important part of an academy student's curriculum. 

.Midtile school pre-academies were initiated, but 
disbanded the following year due to lack of fumis. 
Idementar}' school skill building reinforcement efforts 
continued with the Saturday/Summer i:nrich:nen(. and 
the Saturday Science Acadenn- for grades 4-S, The 
district will seek atltlitional funding for re-instituting the 
element ar\' and middle grade le\el pre-partnership 
academy efforts. 

As pai t of Pasadc.ia's current effen'ts to expand 
integration, one of the high schools will begin a "career 
cluster'* program for ill ninth graders to prepare them 
for one of the academic's. 

Fiscal Notes: 

Financial support for Pasadena's integration t‘lU>rts 
have been outlined on the chart on the following page. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . The added support of the board’s presence at 
acatlemy functions assists in maintaining ami 
liurturing institutional support for integration. 

2. It is critu'al that integration be viewed as a ptTma- 
nent change as opposed to a temporary program. 

('enfi/mrd 
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Pasadena Unified Schooi District 



Pasadena’s Fiscal Sources 

Source 

Federal \'oea(ional Ixlueational 
Districl Funds 

State C'areer Ckiidanee lor lOtli 
Ciraders 

State \ WA S‘Io Funds 
State Partnership Academies 

Los Angeles Co. KOP 

^ \>rporale ('on t riho.t ioi i s 
jobs For Future 
Private Sector 

C'ompreliensive Math Science 
Project /Columbia Cniversity 



O 




Conlinitcd 



Amount 


Cse 


S2()().()()()/yr. 


St a IT development, release period for academy 
teachers, district coordination 


Sb().()()()/yr 


Pre-academ\’ portfolios, career counseling 


SS().()()()/yr. 


Mentor support, district coordination 


S120. ()()()- 
S ISO.OOO/yr. 


I'u’o Academies, equipment, class size 
reduction, etc. 


Approx. 

S2()().()()()/yr. 


Pays much of the cost of Academy 
technical classes 


SN().()()()/yr. 


Staff development, equipment 


S2().()()(t 


Pilot N’outii apprenticeship 


SSOO. ()()() + 


F(iuipment. time of employees 


S2S. ()()() 


Math tutoring and instruction for all new 
academy students, summers 
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Pine Bluff School District 



Stiitf: Arkimsns 
Contact Person: l.iiuia Kiitlor 
Tr< h-jurp C'iU^nliiKHi^r 
PiiK* lilulT School IMslrift 
121 S West Pullen 
Pine BlulT. AR 71 M 1 
( SO I )S4 ^427S 



District Description: 

Pine HlulT School District seru's 7t)00+ K- 1 2 
students i»i an urhati comnuinit\’. It Is (he se\entli 
larj’est district in .Arkansas in terms ol llu‘ nuniher of 
studentsit serves, rhe district has 1 5elcmentar\‘ 
schools, 2 junior hiiih schools and I high school. 

Most or 7S"n of I’inc BlulT School District’s 
students are Alrican-Amcrican. i’he remaining 2 1 
are C aucasian. Aid to I’amilies with Dependent 
C'hildren is received hv of the stmlents; Sh“.. of tlie 
students receive a free or redua'ti lunch. 

Integration Tcatures: 

• ”1 ligh Schools riiat Work:” 

• .Advanced integration .Models: 

• common planning time: 

• common students: 

• staff development: 

• block scheduling: 

• applied academics curriculum: 

• adion based projects: 

• student portfolios: 

• business linkages: 

• t(‘ch-prep. 



Integration Narrative: 

In Arkansas, upon graduation from high school, a 
student can rcceiw a colk^ge prep and/or tech-prep seal 
with a minimum 2.7S clI’.A. I piai completion of the 
tech-prep core, studcMits are [)i\‘parc‘d to enter a 
voealional or technical program, a college preparatory 
program, or a combination of the two. 

Pine Bluff School District oflicially began its 
integration t'fforls in 1 ?-^)4 with the planning/ 

development of the ’’High Schools That Work” 
workshop and the state developed guidelines. T1 k‘ high 
school, through its tech-prep program, supports three 
career paths or occupational (‘lusters, fhe district 
[)r(»vided staff development time and preparation tini(‘ 
to help initiate the integration of acadcMiac' and 
\‘ocational integration. 

.Applied aeadcMiiie ccuirses hau’ beem built o the 
curriculum. l’hc‘ use* ol’ adion based [)r()jc‘c‘ts aud 
student [portfolios hau’ also been lundamenlal to tiu* 
district’s integration efforts. 

In lanuary 1994 Pine Bluff High School bc*gan 
scr\‘ing as Arkansas’ model site for becoming an 
Advanced .Model for Integrating Vocational and 
.Academic Studies. ’I'lie career held which Ihne Bluff 
I ligh Sc*h(U)l is Idc’using its integration mod(‘l to In* built 
around is home ec’onomics. 
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Pine Bluff School District 



('onfinutui 



In 1 1 ho (listriot dovolopod i\ brooluiro to 

iiivolw tho oomiiumity iiioro in todi-prop. A survov of 
1(H) husinossos wns also clistributod to lind out what 
('oursos and oaroor paths sliould bo addod to tho high 
school ourrioulum to moot tho 0 ()mmunit\ 's and tho 
stato's noods. 

During tho summon 1 99 S. iho Pino BlulT School 
District utiitod tho strengths of tho schools, tho 
Chambor of Conirnorco and tho business and industrial 
community. \'irnl Link, a summer student internship 
that placed sixth graders into the workplace for a five- 
day period, was initiated. Students spent five half-days 
actually working shouldor-to-shouldor with an 
employee. Instead of just job shadowing. The students 
wore supervised by a certified teacher while in tho 
workplace. 

'I'he high school is planning to go to a block 
schedule in 1 99 S- 1 99b to maximize tho bonol]ts from 
its integration efforts. 'Hie year before was spent 
preparing the staff for the change. An activity period is 
being ineluded which will be used for teachers to serve 
as advisors to students. 

Also in 199 5. the district is replacing some of its 
traditional vocational eour.ses with an exploratory lab at 
the junior high and a Smartbab by rechnology Lab 
20(H) at th(‘ high school. Smart Lab is a comprehensive 
laboratory for the study of science and technology. It 
represents a total, integrated s\ stem of furnisliings. 
equipment, computer-mediated instruction, software, 
and in-serviee training. 

'lb assist students in meeting the higher academic 
standards resulting from integration, an extended 
school day, Saturday, and summer classes were 
instituted at the high school. In addition, a more 
structured study hall was formed. Peer tutors and 
mentors from the nearby university and the community 
are als(^ utilized. 



'i'he district Is establishing work-based 
opportunities-* for students through co-op, job 
shadowing, simulated work experiences, or a VcHith 
apppMiticeship program. 

In addition, the district is intending for its 
Sth graders todewlop four vear C'areer l-ducation Plans. 
Individual conferences with parents, counselors, and 
teachers for 8th graders will be held to assist students. 
Career Day activities at both the junior and senior high 
campuses, reinforcvd by classroom adivatic'.s, will be 
implemented. The district is also intending to coordinate 
its junior and senior high curriculum through guidance 
and curriculum planning. 

Piscal Notes: 

'file district supported its integration efforts 
through the receipt and utilization of S 1 40. (HH) from 
lederal Carl D. Perkins funds. The districM also 
anticipates receiving S 1 S.(HH) per year for two wars to 
develop Pine Bluff High School as an .Advanced 
Integration .Model for Integrating \bcational and 
Academic Studies. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . It is important to phase in the integration efforts. 

2. Integration has required fac'ulty to become familiar 
with the content of courses in their discipline and 
also the course content across the entire curriculum. 

L Academic and vocational teachers can learn 

methods and techniques from each other in order to 
reach all students. 

4. P>y working together, teachers can make subjects 
more relatiw to real life and therefore learning mon* 
meaningful to (he students. 
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Reynolds School District 

State: Oregon 

Contact Person: Ikl Smiih Priucipai 
Rc\’iu)lcls High School 
1 h^)<S Southwest Cherry Park Road 
Troutdale. Oregon 97()h() 

(5()5)hh7-5 18h 



District Description: 

Reynolds School District represents a suburban 
community wliich serws 7,000 students in grades 
K- 12. The district's soeioeconomie level is 
predominantly Caucasian and middle class: thirty 
percent ol' Uie district’s students are considered 
college bound. 

Integration Features: 

• tech-prep: 

• Project \angiiard: 

• team teaching: 

• K- 12 focus: 

• block scheduling: 

• eliminated tracking; 

• portfolios: 

• Certilicates of Initial and Advanced Mastery: 

• staff development. 

Integration Narrative: 

Reynolds vSehool District began its integration 
efforts almost three years ago. 'They had been working 
on tech-prep and had been trying to lind ways students 
can learn more and de\'cIop other cooperati\e el lor Is 
with their local community college. 

The school district linked with Project Vanguard 
and received training on how to plan, implement, and 
operate programs integrating vocational education and 
academic curriculum. (Project \'anguard, based at 
Sonoma State, California, is another national 
demonstration project on integration which foc uses on 
staff development. I 

Reynolds vSehool District began at the high school 
level with the integration of Arts and Communication 
and also Industrial and Kngineering systems. The 
academic areas targeted were I*nglish, science, and 
math.’fhe vocational programs targeted were 



automotive technology and graphics, fhe lirst step was 
to team the teachers representing those' departments to 
develop an integrated curriculum. 

A district-wide team was created to connect the 
high school efforts with the district. The district realized 
that if students arrived in high school prepared as they 
currenth’ were, the district's efforts to integrate 
\’ocational education and academic curriculum would 
not sueceal. Students in kindergarten and higher have 
to be trained in active learning. 

To determine whether the district is aciiieving its 
vision, eurriculum concepts will serw as benchmarks 
for the 5rd. Sth. and cSth grades. Alternative learning 
centers are being developed for students wlio are not 
learning. ’Hic elementary school teachers are 
encouraged to integrate their subjects and have 
learning be more active and project-oriented. 

In pc:rt to achieve integration, all middle school 
teachers have been placed on teams. In additioii. 
students are connected with the teams. Active learning 
experiences continue to be developed withiti the middle 
schools. The class period was extended to cSb minutes 
resulting in an alternate day schedule and block classes 
for the teatns. 

Currently, the curriculum is being rewritteti in all 
academic disciplines of Reynolds High School. In 
addition the school is piloting the integrated 
curriculum. Ninth and tenth graders further benelit as 
they share common core teachers in Hnglish. integrated 
science, social studic i. wellness, careers and technology. 

Reynolds School District decided to totally revamp 
their math program wh ch is cur rent 1\' tracked. 1 hey 
are ’Tintraeking” the middle school math programs and 
the high school program will soon follow. The intention 
is to develop a Math 1.2. 5.4 program so that every 
year students will still be doing all kinds of math and 
will be shown the connection professionally. 

Also, instead of having biology or physics, .students 
will have a two-year requirement for integrated science. 
This science could be based upon a technical area. 
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Reynolds School District 



Similarly, tiu* district is dcwlopinu a lc)ur-\c‘ar 
Inimanitics projiram aiul training Unjilish tcacIuM*^ 
regarding t ommuiiiiation. 

In addition, tlie S( hool and iho school district is 
using the portfolio method of evaluating stiulenis 
learning under an Integrated curriculum. 

In )une 1^)97 tlielirst Certilicates of Initial .Mastery 
are expected to he awarded, I wo years later, the 
Cerlilicates t)f Ad\’anced .Mastery are expected to he 
presented. 'Hie CVrtilicate of Initial Mastery will he 
based upon completion of the following curriculum: 

♦ integrated humanities; 

♦ integrated science; 

♦ integrated matli; 

♦ foreign language; 

♦ technology; 

♦ wellness: 

♦ futures (personal mastery, mental models, careers, 
and SN’stems thinking) — //a.swtn'e vvea/(/prc/j(/;c 
snulrnfs /(> srirrt a sifsinn snidif ami for thr Crrii/iciiir 
of Advanced Mastcrif. 

rhe Certilicate of Advanced Mastery will he based 
upon the following six strands: 

♦ arts and communication: 

♦ business and management: 

♦ healtii services: 

♦ Iniinan resources: 

♦ industrial and engineering systems: 

♦ natural resources. 

The district has yet to determine tiu‘ specilicsof tlu‘ 
linal curriculum, 'fhey anticipate that there probably 
will he the following related focuses: 

a. learning experiences with teams of teachers: 

b. content attached with experience's: 

c. authentic active learning experience sites to reinforce 
class-learning, 'fhis may include work experience, job 
shadowing, mentoring, site visits, speaker 
presentations, and appre'nticeships: 

cl. performance assessments: 

e, .shared students tuul shared credils, c‘,g, l.he industrial 
teaclu'r may he able to give some math credit for 
work performed. 



Fiscal Notes: 

riie major exix'nses for the district's efforts to 
promote and achiew integration has been that of staff 
dc'velopmenl and curriculum dexc’lopment. District funds 
haw been used to pay for tiu'se efforts, along with 
matching grant lands Irom other sources. l*or c'xample, 
two years ago the Reynolds School District receiwd a 
S 1 2().(l()() grant from the Oregon Department of 
I'ducation for its student performance project. The high 
school received a S9( ),()()() grant for curriculum w riting, 
and the middle schools and elementary schools were 
awarded $fd).(U)(). 

1’hc integration funds haw paid for S full days of 
teacher in-service for curriculum dewlopment and 
writing. It also pro\’ided for part-davs (late arriwil' 
earl\’ dismissal) which wvre used for curricidum 
discussions. In addition, funds were used to cover the 
costs of substitutes to enable the integration team to 
write the curriculum and create the training, lunally, 
lunds haw been expended to educate the si hool board 
and the district management staff on issues relating to 
integration. 

I.essons Learned: 

1 . It is essential that the hoard haw a long-term 
integration vision and foc us. 

2, It is critical for the board to be updated on a rc'gnlar 
basis, 

). I he entire district needed to c*oncei\c‘ of schools in 
dillerent ways based on learning rc'search and future 
work systems, 

4. I he entire district had to realize that exfieriencc's are 
necessary for learning, rhe accjuisition of knowledge 
can not stand alone, 

5. C'onstant communic ation with all players regarding 
the district's integration efforts has to be maintained. 
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Rochester City School District 

State: New York 

Contact Person: Dorothy IVcontro. Dinrtor 
SchooI-to-\\ork Transition 
Rociiestcr City School District 
I $ 1 \\ Vst Ikoad Street 
Rochester. New York 1 4M 4 



District Description: 

Rochester City Scliools District serves 
approximcitely 3S,()0() students in H liigli schools. 7 
junior liigh schools and 3S elementary schools. Almost 
6(V!o of the students are African American. 20'!. » are 
Caucasian, and 1 are Hispanic. .More than 70“.. of 
the students in Rochester City Scliools District live in 
poverty. 

Integration Features: 

• applied learning eompeleneies: 

• K- 1 2 focus: 

• career awareness: 

• apprenticeships: 

• partnerships with business, local government, and 
higher education; 

• partnership academy: 

• tech-prcp: 

• staff development. 

Integration Narrative: 

Rochester City School District s integration efforts 
unollicially began in 1984 with the establishment of a 
biosclenee and health careers academy. Its integration 
efforts were incorporated under its school-to-work 
plans The Rochester Board of Kducation adopted a 
School-to-WorkTransition Task Force model in 1 99 1 . 
paving the way for employers, teachers and students to 
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work together to prepare students for the world of work. 
The hiring of a full-time director of school-to-work 
transition w'as also approved. This person became' 
responsible for helping the district implement a 
comprehensh e K- 1 4 sehool-to-work transition plan 
which included the following six elements: 

1 . curriculum linking school and work; 

2. support SN'stems: 

3. career awareness: 

4. structured work based experience: 

5. choice of educational direction by lOth grade (e.g., 
pur.su it of an appre\itieeship or preparation for 
college): 

professional/technical preparation for 1 1th and 12th 
graders. 

In 1992. the Rochester I3usiness Fducatlon Alliance 
IRBFAI was formed to promote high standards, 
motivate students to achieve, and create optlt)HS for 
non-college bound youth. In addition to small and large 
industries. RBFA includes the Rochester C’ity School 
District, the National (.’enter on Fducation and the 
Ivconomy county and city gcn'crmiient, and nearby 
colleges and universities. RBF'A in its lirst year formed a 
Standards.M.eavingOuteomes'I'eam to examine the 
relationship between what was being taught in the 
classroom and what skills are required in the workplace 
and to dewlop applied learning competencies. The ream 
[)roposed that the Rochester Oty School District 
curriculum be updated to rellect these competencies, 
which were adopted by the school board in .March 
199 3. 

In 1 99 3, the Applied Learning Standards developed 
by RBI’’ A were integrated into the curriculum. Staff 
development was provided to encourage teachers to 
incorporate the applied learning standards into their 
classrooms. 'Hie distriet is using lunior Achievement 

i'oniinncd 
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Rochester City School District 

(’o/iff/ii/rf/ 



airriciilum in c‘k*im‘ntary and middle' school gracics to 
begin teaching applied learning skills. 

Rochester’s lirst youtli apprentic eship program 
began in July, 1 99 5 in the skilled trades industry. ’I he 
sc'cond health care youth apprenticeship program 
started in August 1 994 and &\0 third manufacturing 
youth apprenticeship began in August 1 99 S. Rochester 
C'ity School District's teachers are tying classroom 
instruction to the youth apprenticeship experiences. 

RBRA plans on dc*velc)ping a supplementary 
certilicate to the high school diploma that ccrtilic's what 
students know and are able to do. Another of RH i '.As 
goals for 1 99 S is to have employers and post-secondary 
institutions provide priority hiring and admissions for 
students achic'ving established high standards. Local 
businesses, including Rausch and Lomb, Kastman 
Kodak and the Sentry (iroup. haw begun to change 
their hiring criteria as thew rc'cognizeci that c'mployc'cs 
with these c'ompetencies were critical to achieving a 
high performance workplace, Ry 199K. all members of 
RRKA will have aligned their hiring and college 
admissions criteria to these higher starulards. 

Integration is further evident through Rochester 
C'ity School District's magnet schools and partnership 
academies in its three comprehensive high schools. In 
the elementary grades, integration is e.xcmplilied 
tlirough the use of portfolios as part of the sludent 
assessment. The district hopes that portfolios will soon 
be used by all grade lewis so that students will have 



evidence of their integrated curriculum. In addition, the 
impact of integration is maximized through the 
district's articulated career guidance program. And in 
199 5- 1 994 students began to benefit from the district’s 
piloting of tech-prep programs in the allied health and 
linancial services industry. 

Fiscal Notes: 

The program budget is S 1 , 3 million, funded 
through grants. District staff hopes and anticipates that 
with the board's support, tax-based resources may be 
allocated to expand the district's successful efforts. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . As the integrated academic and work-based 

curriculum expands and succeeds, more community 
businesses and members want to become involved, 

1 . I'unding and resources must be allocated on a multi- 
war basis to sustain the successes achiewd thrtHigh 
integration. 
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Rothsay Public Schools District 

State: Minnesota 
Contact Person: Ciary Zirbes. 

Rotlisay Public Schools District 
Box 247. 1 2 3 2nd Street, NAV. 

Rothsay Minnesota ShS79 
(218)8h7-21 17 



District Description: 

A K-I2 school district in the rural community of 
Rothsay. Minnesota. Rothsay Public Schools District 
serves 270 students. It is a “one-school" school district 
and functions as the hub of a community that has to 
light statewide efforts to consolidate small schools. 

Rothsay s a\'cragc dail\‘ attendance rate is 9h'M, and 
the graduation rate is 100%. Rothsay students ha\e 
tested in the top S'K. of the state. 'I'he majority of 
siudents go on to post-secondary education and 
graduate from college. The lacult\ -to-student ratio is I 
to 1 4. U'ss than 40% of its students receive a free or 
reduced lunch, and only receive Aid to i-amilies ot 
Dependent Children (APDC). 

Integration Features: 

• school-ba.sed enterprises: 

• technology-based: 

• personal learning plans: 

• mentorships: 

• work-based enterprises. 

Integration Narrative: 

In 1987. the community of Rothsay was dying. Its 
population was on a decline. Its lumberyard, gas station, 
health clinic, and beauty salon closed. No longer did 
Rothsay have an electrician or a plumber. In response to 
this population decline, the school district faced closure 
from the state. 

In 1 988. the Rothsa\* Schoed Board decided to 
purchase the lumber/hardware store in an effort to 
connect its curriculum with real work experience and 
simultaneously offer an important ser\dce to the 
community. 

In 1991. as a result of the successful lumberyard 
learning experience, a student-owned corporation — 
Teenage Innovative Group Imtrepreneurs of Rothsav* 
('flGBR) was formed as a non-profit corporation. Instead 
of buying shares. Rothsay students in grades 7 through 



1 2 pay % S.OO member fees to become part of the 
corporation, 'flGIdl purchased and operated a local 
grocery store. 

The scMool district then purchased a motel to 
educate and house foreign exchange students. The 
building was remodeled using student labor and 
materials from the student-owned hardware store. A 
portion of the motel also serves as part of the school 
district's classroom space. 

By 1992. the motel became the site of the Rothsay 
Learning Institute. Students enrolled from neighboring 
districts, including Native American students and 
students from South America. Europe and the Far Hast, 
all seeking entrepreneurial skills. In 199 3. the Rothsay 
Learning Institute's classroom space was a\'ailable for 
math, humanities, science, a technology center, and an 
interactive television studio that broadcasts and receives 
educational programs through a liber optic network tied 
to twelve area school districts, the nearby state 
university and community college. \'irtually every 
elective class is available as well as post-secondary 
classes via computer. 

In 1 99 3, with the help of experts from Designs for 
Learning, the Rothsay Community k'arning Center was 
established. Half of Rothsay’s students received parental 
support to participate. Each student created a Personal 
Learning Plan (PLP) for his/her educational program. 
Education efforts included students applying English 
skills by writing articles for local newspapers and 
magazines: designing ad\'ertising displays for local 

C'oMfinneif 
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Cotuimwd 



businesses, engaging in eommereial aeeoiinting. and 
figuring fertilizer and chemical application rates lor 
local farmers, Rothsay has dewloped a variet\'of 
Personal Learning Plans for approximately 40 students 
which include, hut are not limited to, the placement of 
students in one-to-two-liour mentorships in area 
businesses and government agencies. 

Through a joint powers agreement between the 
school district, the City of Rothsay. and fiabitat for 
Humanity, students from both Rothsay and neighboring 
Barnesville School District are constructing a three- 
bedroom house from its foundation. Students are 
supervised by a certified carpenter, electrician, plumber, 
and volunteers. 

In the future, Rothsay School District plans to 
continue the Personal Learning Plans and seek out 
more ways to extend the classroom into the world. This 
will include reinvesting the profits, constructing 
another house next year, creating a fitness club, and 
establishing joint \ entures with several nearby 
American Indian tribes. 

Fiscal Notes: 

Rothsay has been successful in receiving grants and 
cash awards in excess of $ 5 SO, ()()(), Super\'ision of 
mentorships has been at no cost to the district. Teacher 
time is classroom time and is cowred by the salary 
schedule. 

Teacher ,'^alary and additional financial resources 



ft)r students became an issue for the scliool district and 
its school board as a result of the im'olvement witli the 
New American Schools Development Corporation 
(NASl)C.l No additional funds were allocated and 
tv her salary was not impaeted. However, district 
fuiu. i for 1994-1 99 S werc‘ subsequcmtly reduced. 

■fhe school district actually saved between 
S 1 00. 000 - S 500.0()0 of its funds by utilizing its 
'^chool-based enterprises and providing its students with 
real-life learning experiences. In spite of the savings, the 
school district still has to attract grant funds and open 
enrollees from neighboring districts to a\ oid a budget 
deficit in 199S. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . Change is extremely diHieull unless there is a unified 
effort among the school board, administration, and 
the community, 

1. Personal Learning Plans are not forever\' student. 

L Students must still be required to take core classes 
(i.e.. Imglish, math, soeial science). 

4. Students should be allowed three hours maximum of 
1 Vrsonal k'arning Plans daily, 'fhese plans should 
require application of as many classroom disciplines 
as possible in the school to work transition: computer, 
communications, math/accounting applications, 
problem solving, analytical thinking, etc, 

5. Students should demonstrate skills acquired as a 
result of the curriculum — not just be able to 
converse about it. 

h. A real business is much more effective for student 
learning than a simulation. SchooLbased enterprises 
should not compete with existing businesses, but 
instead provide a community service and focus on 
student academic growth and experiences as opposed 
to profit motivation. 
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San Juan Unified Schooi District 



State: Caljlbrnia 

Contact Person: Merle Padilla, Dinrior 
\ (ind Ai^'idird Trc/mohtfiff I\dunt(i(Hi 

San Juaii rnilied School Dislricl 
W 5tS Walnut Avenue 
C'ariniciiael, CV\ 9Sh()S 
(9 1M971-7lh() 



District Description: 

San Juan rnilied School District is the ninth largest 
elementary through adult school district in California 
with 52 elementar\- schools. 1 0 middle schools, and 9 
high schools/Hie district has an enrollment of: 54,()0() 
students of whicli 1 are minorities aiul 1 are 
students from households receiving Aid to I'amilies with 
Dependent Children (AldXb. Slightly more than 10“.. of 
students recei\ e a free or redueed lunch. 

Integration Features: 

• partnership academies: 

• tech -prep: 

• career pathways: 

• linkages with higher education, industry: 

• block scheduling: 

• mentorships, iob sluulowing. internships, 
apprenticeships: 

o staff development: 

• facility modilicatioii: 

• career assessment. 



Integration Narrative: 

Previously. San Juan's classes wero lst)lated 
50-minute periods, with little transitiiin from school-to- 
work and little integration of academic tmd uication 
education. As i\ result of national and sttite directiws to 
restructure scln)t)ls such as the Secretar\ ‘s Ctimmission 
on Achie\'ing Necessary Skills (SCANS) and Secx)iul to 
None: A \'ision of the New CalifornUi High School, and 
in response to forces such as changing tlenu>graphics. 
new workpkice demtmds, advances in kiuiwledge of 
how people learn, and liscal pressures, the district 
developed i\ stnitegic action plan for creating systemic 
educational change in the scla)ol district. Referred to as 
San jutm 2000, the process involved all the education 
stitkeholders including parents, students, tetichcrs. 
administrators, eommuiiity members, business 
industry and government. 

San Juan 2(M)0 dewloped a new \ ision and mission 
for the school district which was adoptetl by the school 
board, along with learner outcomes. At the high 
schools, tech-prep, partnership acatlemies, and/or 
career paths were instituted. At one of the high schools, 
every student benelits from an integrated curriculum 
through their enrollment in a partnership aeademy. 

Some of the high schools have adopted flexible or 
block scheduling to support their integration efforts. It 
is hoped that in the future all the high schools In the 
district will have flexible scheduling. 1‘urthcrmore each 
school will have one or more career foci and each 
stLulent will have a career plan. 

I'he district also established a school-to-career 
advisory committee which assists in its integration 
efforts. Specilically, the committee has sought em[>loyers 
to offer opportunities for employment and student 
training \ ia mentors, job shadowing, interiishii)s and 
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apprc*ntiCL*ships, The sdiool-to-carcer advisory 
committee in addition helps school site teams with 
curriculum review and development and aids in the 
development of instruments to assess students’ 
successful completion of industry standards. 

'fhe board also had to approve the allocation of 
resources to encourage the inlet^ration of academic and 
vocational learning. 'I'he district hired a Health 
Academy aiul'Iech-prep Coordinator, Applied 
'technology Kes{)urce'reachcr. Curriculum Facilitator, 
and Community Worksite Coordinator. In addition, 
stipend for staff, professi()nal development 
opportunities, and/or substitutes were provided to 
support the integrated curriculum design. 'Fhe board 
approved equipment repair and facility modiiicalion to 
support the academies as needed. I'unding for a Career 
Assessment Pilot for the middleand high school level 
was also approved. 

I-iscal Notes: 

The San Juan School District has used a variety of 
resources to support its integration efforts. I'or example, 
its partnership with the local community college 
developed its Principals of'rcchnology Lab. IVderal 
Carl I). Perkins funds provided staff dcwlopment.'rhe 
district’s gt'neral funds supported the Applied 
'lechnology Resource teacher. State funds which 
supported integration efforts included gender equity 



grants, tech-prep, school re.^tructuring, mentor teacher, 
and staff development. Its partnership with industry 
provided a cost -savings through the donation of 
equipment, but more importantly, the expertise which 
was shared, fhe district also receives funds from of a 
private foundation for its partnership academy efforts. 

In addition, the support of community and service 
organizations is utilized, 

'fhe district continues to seek grants and other 
sources of revenue to continue the transition efforts and 
to provide for the future. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . It is critical to provide top-down support for 
bottom-up restructuring, 

2. Continuing staff development is essential for 
achieving integration and dealing with 
misperceptions of staff. 

3. I'lexible site scheduling is a must to ben el it from 
integration. 

4. An iii'iportant earl>' step is to review the current 
utilization of district resources. 



O 
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School District of LaCrosse 




State: Wisconsin 

Contact Person: jacqucs Durntbrd. /\s,sisfr?/ir /'ro/Vr? /)/m rcr 

Longlcllou' Middle Schcv^l 
Sc'hool District ol I.aCr< e 
19th(!^ Denton 
I.aerosse, Wisconsin 54b()l 
ih()S)7S9-7b7() 



District Description: 

The school district of I.aCrossc serves 7.S00 
students with 1 1 elementary. 5 middle and 2 high 
schools. Approximateh' 1 ,000 to 1 .200 ol the students 
are Hmong immigrants. Al’DC is received by ol the 
students: 40‘;o of the students receive a free or reduced 
lunch. 

Integration Features: 

• team leaching: 

• block scheduling: 

• community and business partnerships: 

• career awareness. 

Integration Narrative: 

In 1992 theSehool District of LaCrosse began its 
integration efforts in one of its middle schools. 'I'wo 
classes of 7th graders participate in an actual study ol 
the Mississippi River ecosystem. I he sliid\' ol the 
Mississippi River is used to apply mathematics, science, 
language-arts and social studies instruction. 



Referred to as the "School on the River" program. 
LaCrosse's integration efforts developed as an idea by a 
school administrator. It was first implemented as a team 
taught sun. .ner school class which soon was 
incorporated into the regular curriculum, I’our 
premises guide the "School on the River" Program; 

1 . the river is a better learning environment than the 
traditional classroom: 

2. students learn better by doing: 

T eoiirscwork should have practical applications: 

4. school subjects are interrelated. 

After applying at the end of their bth grade year, 
students are chosen by lottery to participate in the 
"School on the River" program. Half the students are 
male, half are female, 'fhe program coordinators set 
aside slots for learning-disabled students as well as those 
in accelerated math courses. Students di\1de their time 
between the classroom and nearix four dozen field 
aetivil ies over the year, 'fhe majority of their day for the 
"School on the River" operates as a block schedule. 

The Department of Natural Resources was critical 
in planning, scheduling and devising a method to 
incorporate the four core eurrieulum concepts of 
seienee, math, social studies and language arts into a 
learning experience which would apply those concepts 
in actual experiences on the Mississippi River. Parental, 
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I’omiiuiiiily and t‘m‘iroiinu‘nial agcMUT su[)port has 
Ixvn plK'iicMiK'iial. In addition to bciii^ c‘\posc‘d to a 
challenging airriciiliim and living c lassroom, studc iits 
bc'iiclit from (he c*xposurc‘ to the* dllToroni carevrs which 
revolve around a river 

As a rc'sult of "School on the Riwr ' other 
integrated efforts have bevn initiated in the school 
district. A mathematics teacher has bc'gun an ad lu)c 
"School in the Woods. ' in which students ap[)l>' 
algc'braic concepts to calculate work luvds. production 
costs and linancial gains through lumbc‘r /timber-rc‘latecl 
sales. Students learn how to purchase land which can 
be self-supporting, leachers from disciplines such as 
physical education, music and shop arc* liiuling wa> s to 
apply academic learning to real world expcricMice 
through building nets and canoes, or relating the rc‘al 
woi'ld experience through music, art and Shakcspc'are. 
District schools are moving toward block .scheduling 
and coiisidering magnet approaches. 

Fiscal Notes: 

The aci nal operating costs for "School on the Kiver" 
is approximately S TOOO. fhe costs have bc*en folded 
into the ongoing operating district budget. The largc'st 
expenses are transportation and hiring substitute 
teachers to take classc's while regular instruc tors are out 
in the lield. 

Three grants were obtained by the district and 



provided the initial su[)port for tlu‘ program: 

• S 1 2. ()()() convertc'd a schoc/1 bus into a nioliik* 
scicMice lab which can accommodate 27 students and 
contains 4 computers, microsc'opes, running water 
and an electric generator: 

• S7S0 purcha.sed a suflicieni supply of special life 
jackets for all partici[)ating students: 

• a third grant from a canoe manufacturer allowc'd for 
the purchase of ! 2 canoes outlitted with trailc'rs. life 
jackets and other necessities for class lield trips. 

businesses. governnuMil ollicials and c'ilizens have 

offered both expertise and linancial support. In-kind 

donations haw included cellular phones, walkic'-talkies. 

and food. 

Lesson.s Learned: 

1 . The success of the initial integrated effort 
encourages other integrated efforts. 

2. One of the results of integration is that parents 
dewlo[) a new intcre.st in their children's .schooling. 

1. It is impoitant to institutionalize a district's 
integrated efforts. 
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Seattle Public Schools District 



State: W ashington 
Contact Person: Malvor Haynes. 
Tr(‘fini(vf-Pr()frssioii(iI 
National Demonstration Site 
Seattle I’ublie Schools District 
1 ^ )0 North 9()th - Kooni IDS 
Seattle, W’A hS105 
(20h)2^)S-7^)hS 



District Description: 

Seattle Ihihlic Schools District has an enrollment of 
almost 4S.000 K-12 stiulents. It has an ethnically 
diverse composition of Native American. 2 
Asian, 2 DS‘*o Alrican-Anierlcan, 4 ]. V'n C'tuicasian. 
and h.7"o Hispanic/fhe dh erse student body speaks 
more than 77 dilTerent languages and dialects. The 
school district has at least ten high schools. 

Integration Features: 

• teeh-prep: 

• articulation agreements: 

• career path \va\'s: 

• apt)lied academics: 

‘ career guidance; 

• business linkages: 

• student and teacher internships. 

Integration Narrative: 

Seattle IHiblie Schools District began their 
integration elTorts with the initiation of Seattle Tech- 
Prep. Working with Seattle Community C'ollegc District. 
Seattle Ihiblic Schools began planning for tech-prep in 
D)S9. 

Articulation agreenients between the Seattle Public 
Schools District and the Seattle C'ommunity cAillege 
District serve as the foundation and major selling point 
for Seattle lech-Prep. rhe articulation agreements are 
based upon program areas where faculty ha\ e detined 
competencies and expectations. As a result of the 
agreements. Seattle Public Schools students who 
demonstrate successful performance in designated 
integrated courses ilo not have to repeat the same 
coursework in community college. 

Seattk' Public Schools District and the Seattle 
('ommunity C'ollege District spent two years building 
career pathways for applied academic offerings 
beginning from the high school years and continuing 
through receipt of an associate degree. Prior to this, 
applied academics I'ourses were incorporated into the 
high schools. 

Seattle ITiblic ScIuk)Is Distrii t employs a lech-Pri‘p 
C'nunselor. Individual student plans are developed to 
enable students to design th(‘ir four or six \ ear 



education and training plan. Students are c'xpected to 
update and revise their plans as deemed necessary. 

To coordinate the tech-prep program, both Seattle 
Public Schools District and Seattle C'ommunity ('ollege 
District hired full-time tech-prep C'oordinators, In 
addition, a tet h-prep Steel ing C'ommittc‘e composed of 
representatives from both districts meet regularly to 
monitor Seattle IVch-Prep efforts. 

.Approximately 200 represent at iu‘S of business, 
industry and labor organizations sit on Seattle* Public 
Schools ad\’isory committees io help re\ ie\v its 
Integrated curriculum and to monitor tech-prep 
acti\’ities. 

Seattle reeh-Pre.n has the support of the school 
board members, college trustees, administrators, faculty 
and taxpayers. I'he local four-year universities are 
beginning to link thedr efforts with Seattle lecdi-Prep. 

Fiscal Notes: 

'rhe Hoeing Company pro\ idctl generous supp(M4 
(approximatc*l\’ S 30.000) for applied acadcMiiics 
implementation over a three-year period. Boeing also 
offers paid summer internships which emphasize 
manufacturing technology to both students and 
teachers. 

Other grants recei\ed include S 3^0.000 frt)m the 
State of Washington o\er a 3-year period and a federal 
dissemination grant of S SOO.OOO to eo\er a Pwar 
period. .Additional statt' funds mak(‘ up tlu‘ tlilfereiice 
between actual program costs and grant fmuiing. 

I’.ach computt‘i lab alone t (»sts S 30.000. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . School board leadership is essential in launching the 
vision for integration along with providing initial 
resources. 

2. Bring in all players from tht‘ beginning planning 
stages through implementation. 

3. Academic and career guidance is criu ial. ('ounsclors 
need to be tiireclly involveil in the planning and 
discussion phases as well as aclivt'ly imolved in the 
assessment and momiiM'ing ol siiulent participants. 

A, Barents net‘d to be involved in all phases of 
integration. 



St. Mary’s County Public Schools District 

State: Maryland 

Contact Person: Stephen C'l. Olczak, 
ihincipal/ Supervisor Career and TecJmolopy I'^diiration 
St. Mary's County technical Center 
St. Mary's County Public Schools District 
Route I, Box 49-2 
Leonardtown. Maryland 2()bS() 

(M)1)47S-SS()1 



District Description: 

About bO miles southeast of Washington. D.C.. 

St. Mary's County Public Schools system serves a rural 
area in southern Maryland. The school system 
addresses the educational needs of more than 1 3. ()()() 
K-12 students in 24 schools, including three high 
schools, four middle schools, and one technical center. 

Approximately 82% of the district's students are 
Caucasian and the uiher 1 8% are African American. 
More than 25% of the students receive a free or reduced 
lunch, 

Integration Features: 

"High Schools That Work:" 

* tech-prep; 

* K-higher education focus; 

* career guidance; 

* career clusters; 

* course sequences; 

* community college articulation; 

* increased academic/ vocational requirements: 

* graduation requirement: 

* portfolios. 



Integration Narrative: 

In 1 988. St. Mary's County Public Schools started 
as an original Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) pilot site for the High Schools That Work 
(HSTW) program. In 1989, the Southern Maryland 
Educational Consortium was formed in response to the 
needs of local employers. Two other county school 
systems of Southern Maryland, along with the 
community college which served all three counties, met 
to address the integration of academic and vocational 
education through a tech-prep initiative. In 1990, 

St. Mary's County Public Schools system started its 
tech-prep program. The school district became a 
federally-funded II. S. Department of fkiucation tech- 
prep model site from 1 99 1 - 1 994. 

Beginning in elementary school. St. Mary's County 
students are encouraged to develop an awareness of 
work and possible careers. In middle school, students 
take a nine- week career development program. Students 
attend career fairs, are tested on interests and aptitudes, 
and engage in job shadowing and other career 
experiences. Middle school students are also required to 
develop student career folders in which they record their 
experiences in their career searches. 

Before entering high school each student meets 
with a guidance counselor to select a four-year "career 
cluster" that focuses on occupational, technical or 
college preparatory skills. A sequenced four-year plan of 
study is then selected and placed in the student’s career 
folder before it is sent to the student’s new high school. 
The plan includes information regarding articulated 
courses offered by the community college and other 
post-secondary options. All students are required to 
develop a career folder and career plans. 
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Confinnrr/ 



At each ofthc high schools, students are taught 
academic courses such as mathematics and science in 
ways that combine hands-on technology, critical 
thinking skills and real-life applications. Academic and 
vocational requirements have been increased in each 
course. All students take an Applied C'ommiinications 
(CORD) course as part of the 9th-l2th grade Imglish 
curriculum. 

As the students become seniors, the career folder 
becomes a career portfolio and contains evidence of 
career exploration, course work, and student products. 
Beginning with the class of 1 99 S. the career portfolio is 
a graduation requirement for all students. 

Student performance has improved dramatically as 
a result of the district s integration efforts. At one of the 
high schools, h 1 .4% of the graduating class met 
requirements for entry into a college or vocational- 
technical school, compared to Ih. 1% of the class of 
1991. In four N^ears. S0% more students were taking 
SAT and the math scores still climbed S0%. In the same 
period, the dropout rate fell from <S*X. to 1% and the 
percentage of students having Cl BAs above 5.0 increased 
from 20% to 28’X.. In summary, higher expectations of 
all students were met. 

'I'he school district plans to complete its efforts by 
moving to a school-to work educational system. 
Hxpanded work-based learning programs are in place. 
Approximately one-third of all seniors are engaged in 
worksite experiences directly related to their career area. 
Others are enrolled in post -secondary classes while still in 



high school. Currently twenty-one high school courses 
are articulated with the nearby community college 
permitting students to enter post-secondary programs 
with earned credit. Hmploycr partnerships have been 
expanded in all phases of the district’s school-to-work 
agenda. 

As funds permit, the school district is increa.sing the 
use of technology in the schools. Specifically, it hopes to 
integrate existing and emerging technologies into the 
curriculum through technology laboratories in the 
ninth grade as a required course. 

Fiscal Notes: 

The program received a $S{){),()00 federal tech-prep 
grant for the three-county Southern Maryland 
I'klucational Consortium (SMBC) and a $94,000 grant 
from the Carl 1). Perkins Act for SMFC. 'I’he school 
district receives a portion of each grant. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . Integration is absolutely the correct approach to 
reforming secondary education. 

2. Accomplishmciiis are not made overnight, but each 
change fosters a new change, and the changes made 
grow exponentially. 

5. Integration must include ALL students. AIT students 
must focus on career outcomes. ALL students must 
have a post-secondary education plan. 

4. Integration is the key to getting ALL students 
engaged in the learning process. Integration allows 
for a variety of instructional strategies to reach the 
different student learning styles. 

5. Career specialization requires an investment in 
increased technologies, 

h. Keep the faith. Keep moving forward. 
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Tulsa Public Schools District 



State: OkUihoma 
Contact Person: Harold f-Iolton 
\ Coiynlhuitor for Spedol Programs 

Tulsa ITiblic S('hools District 
U)27 S. New Haven 
Tulsa. OK 74I47-020cS 
(9I8)74S-64b2 



District Description: 

The'! ulsa Public Schools District encompasses 1 64 
square miles and serves 42.0{)() students in S4 
elementary. 14 middle schools and 9 hi^h schools. 

Three counties are served by the school district with 
the majority of the students coming from Tulsa C’ity 
Slightly less than half of the students receive a free or 
reduced lunch. 

.Approximately IS percent of 9th graders in’fulsa 
County do not graduate from high school. 
Approximately 3S‘\i of tho.se who complete high school 
continue to attend a two or four year college. 

Integration Features: 

• apprenticeship: 

• business partnerships: 

• applied academics: 

• higher ed articulation: 

• mentors: 

• staff development. 

Integration Narratve: 

The Tulsa Public School Di.strict’s integration is 
accomplished through a special effort which has 
received national attention entitled. "Craftsmanship 
2()()0.” Developed by a manufacturing company. 
"Craftsmanship 2()()0” is a three-year metalworking 
youth apprenticeship program beginning in the i 1 th 
grade that leads to an associate degree from ’fulsa 
Junior College. It is supported by the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce. 



C2()()() students take academic and technical 
courses at Tulsa Tech. During their tirst year, students 
take I^nglish, history, physics, applied math and an 
intensive introductory machining course. All academic 
classes except history incorporate applied components 
relevant to manufacturing. Second year courses are 
1-nglish. geometry, advanced machining, drafting, metal 
linishing. electronics, hydraulics and machine repair. 
Third year courses include welding. All students are 
required to have worksite experience in years 2. 3. and 4 
of the program. 

Du. ing their third year, students take courses at 
Tulsa junior College and ’I’ulsa Tech on computer 
numerical control machining, statistical process 
control, inventory control, metallurgy, general 
management, basic computer hardware and software, 
social studies, speech and writing. 1’ulsa junior College 
extends credit toward the A. A. degree for worksite 
experience and Tulsa Tech work. 

Students apply for the program during the lOth 
grade and are selected based on grades, scores on 
standardized achievement and skills tests, written 
statements and interviews. Students also are given a 
mentor that has been provided with I S training 
sessions on methods for training and supervising high 
school students. 

C’onf/nncd 
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Tulsa Public Schools District 






InthHallof 1 ^)9 5. C2()()()'s lirst class of 1 1th- 
j*racicrs started at the Tulsa Technology C’enter ('I'ulsa 
'lech), a rej»ioiial vocational hit’ll school. Hmployers 
paid tile lirst jiroiip of students approximately ).()()() 
over lour years for their scliool and work time — with 
bonuses for tirades and attendance. lb attract additional 
employers, subsequent .stipends were cut by M)% and 
weldinj* instruction was adiied. Students are emplo\ees 
of C2()()(). not the sponsorlnj> linns. Imiployers are 
actively involved in developing and reiininj» the 
curriculum. 

Another integration effort for the district is the 
beginning of its partnership academy. In 1994. Tulsa 
Public Schools District began its health acadenw. 'Tulsa's 
private industry council sponsored an eight week 
enrichment program for the health academy’s ninth 
and tenth graders. Offered at the local community 
college, students took special classes and (‘xplored 
career opport unit ies. 



Fiscal Notes: 

'Tulsa 'Tech paid for the curriculum development 
specialist who work(‘d for almost a year on C'2()()()'s 
course plans: the C'h amber of Commerce paid for the 
early cost of the program coordinator. C2()0() received 
S2S().()()() from the P.S. Department of Labor to pay for 
the program coordinator, curriculum development, 
tools and textbooks. A 'Tulsa public utility donated 
$20. ()()() and a staff person to train the students’ 
supervisors. During the program’s lirst year. Tulsa 
School District paid for the academic teachers; 'I'ulsa 
'Tech paid for the vocational teacher and guidance 
counselor. 'The employer sponsors pay students' sti[)cnds 
and contribute staff time for developing and relining the 
curriculum and supervising and training students. 

Week-long workshops on integration have been 
provided for staff during the past three summers for 
four of the district's high schools. Lach workshop costs 
$ 14. ()()()-$ 1 7.000. which includes stipends for the 
teacher participants. The workshops were funded with 
Carl I). Perkins lamds. Last year business members were 
involved in the worksliops. 'I'his summer middle school 
teachers received training on integration too. 

'This past summer, district funds were also used to 
provide a week-long training on integration involving 
all disciplines for middle and high school teachers. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . Schools that have made the most progress with 
integration have had the support of the building 
administrator. 

2. Community involvement is essential to encourage 
buy-in. 

L Community involvement is a never-ending process. 
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Van Buren Intermediate School 



State: Michigan 

Contact Person: Donald Olendorf 
F.xmitive Smrtarif 

IxliK'ational Research and Development l oundation 
Van Buren intermediate School District 
2 SO South Street 
l.awrence, Ml 49064 
(616)674-8001 



District Description: 

In western Michigan, Van Buren intermediate 
School District serves as a regional school district 
providing career-technical education, migrant/ 
bilingual education and special education for students, 
along with professional development for school staff. 
Fifteen school districts feed into Van Buren. It has one 
area vocational-technical center servv'g over 900 
juniors and seniors and adults. 

V'an Buren Intermediate lies in a rural area and is 
the second poorest county in Michigan based upon the 
percentages of families living below the poverty level. 
The school district's minority population mirrors the 
nation's percentages. 

Integration Features: 

• portfolio-based: 

• community buy-in: 

• project -based: 

• career guidance. 

Program Narrative: 

Beginning in 1991, the Van Buren Intermediate 
School District largely accomplished and demonstrated 
its integration of academic and vocational education 
through the use of portfolios. A task force consisting of 
local business, labor, and education leaders 
recommended the usage of portfolios after identifying 
three skill areas critical to future job success: 
academics, personal management, and teamwork. 

Referred to as the “Student Managed Portfolio 
system," the .'Students themselves collect and document 
proof of their academic and personal skills in their 
portfolios. Items in the portfolio can include tests, 
photographs of integrated projects, computer disks, and 
other documents that demonstrate activities both in 
and out of school, including a student's paid or unpaid 
work experience. Students have used their portfolios to 



apply to eolleges and to secure jobs. 

'I'he student portfolios arc continually incorporated 
into their academic program. Beginning in eighth or 
ninth grade, students begin career exploration and 
receive ('areer guidance. Working with a counselor, 
students develop personal F.mployability Development 
Plans which are included in the portfolio. The student 
plans are reviewed and updated yearl}' 

l aculty is critical to the success of the student 
portfolios and staff development has been fundamental. 
In addition to actual training, a portfolio instructional 
guide and a video was created. Mentor teachers have 
been iden tilled to encourage and assist other teachers in 
using the portfolios. 

Fiscal Notes: 

'I'o facilitate the development of the portfolios and 
their usage, the school board supported the creation of 
the Van Buren Intermediate School District Fducational 
Researcl nd Development I'oundation. The foundation 
has served as a consulting resource regarding the 
Student Managed Portfolios. 

V'an Buren Intermediate School District has worked 
with the Western Michigan University on the portfolios. 
Carl D. Perkins funds were used for the development aiid 
implementation of the portfolios. 

Lessons Learned: 

1 . Specific attention Is needed to address the needs of 
particular students, such as those receiving special 
education services or migrant children. 
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U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: Demonstration Projeets for the Integration of Vocational and Academic Learning Program 
Project Title: Integrating Aeademic and X'ocational U'arning: The Hssential Policy-making Role of School Boards 

Contact Person: Jean l)unn-(lallagher 
California School Boards Association 
H 00 Beacon Blvd. 

W. Sacramento. CA 9SBS) 1 
(91h) 571-4h91 FAX:(91h) 37I-H07 



Program Narrative: 

The objectives of “Integrating Academic and 
Vocational U'arning: 'Phe Bssential Policy-making Role 
of School Boards" are to provide school policy-makers 
with knowledge of the principles of integrated 
vocational and academic programs and effective 
implementation strategies: to develop curriculum ior 
training the school governance team: to demonstrate 
the impact of board training on district policy 
classroom curriculum, and student periormance; to 
disseminate the governance training model within 
California and nationwide: to provide a comprehensive 
evaluation of the model: and to develop materials 
appropriate to school district policy-makers suitable lor 
replication nationally. 

Procedures for implementing the “Integrating 
Academic and V'ocational l^nlrning: Phe Bssential 
Policy-making Role of School Boards" project include: 

1 . conducting a pre/post training survey: 

2. developing governance team training curriculum: 

3. providing state school boards associations with; 

a. a curriculum training outline: 

b. a curriculum training manual: 

c. a compendium of successfully integrated 
programs: 

d. an integration awareness building/training video: 

4. publishing articles and delivering presentations at 
conferences: 



S. conducting demonstration site activities: 
h. conducting regional trainings in California and other 
training sessions in cooperation with CSBAS board 
development program: 

7. evaluating the impact of school board member 
training. 

The goals of tlie project are to develop a 
(’urriculum training outline, a curriculum training 
manual, a compendium of successfully ititegrated 
programs, and an integration awareness building/ 
training video for disseminaiion nationally. Other goals 
of the project include board member trainings, journal 
and newsletter articles, presentations at national 
conferences, pre/post training survey results, interim 
and linal evaluation reports, and effective school board 
policy-making regarding integration. 

Fiscal Notes: 

“Integrating Academic atul \'ocational Learning: 
The 1-lssential Policy-making Role of School Boards" is 
100% federally funded and was awarded S228,2 59 lor 
liscal year 1994. The time period for this project is 
March 1. 1 994 - I*ebruary 2S. 1998. 
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U.S. Department Of Education Office 
of Vocationai and Aduit Learning (OVAE) 
Division of Nationai Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: Demonstration Projects for the Integration of Vocational and Academic learning Program 
Project Title: A Model for Integration of Academic and Vocational learning Utilizing Education, 

Business and Community Partnerships 
Contact Person: Dr. Laurel Adler 
Hast San Gabriel Valley Regional 
Occupational Program 
1 024 West Workman Ave. 

W'est Covina. CA 9 i 790 
(818) 9M)- 5f)2 S FAX: (818)81 4-89 1 0 



Program Narrative: 

The objective of the Model for Integration of 
Academic and Vocational Learning Utilizing Hducation. 
Business and Community Partnerships is to increase the 
integration of academic and vocational learning at the 
classroom, school-site, work-site, and regional Ie\'cls by 
developing and disseminating processes and products 
designed to help others plan, design, implement, and 
evaluate any or all of the following three types of 
integration: 

1 . academic and vocational integration of curriculum 
and instruction taught within and between academic 
anclvocational courses, programs, and levels: 

2. secondary and post-secondary education where 
course content is articulated to provide course 
sequencing: 

L school-to-work in which curricula outcomes match 
the needs of high skills, technological workplaces. 
Also, the project plans to provide a comprchcnsi\c 
evaluation of a model program that allows replication 
by other institutions. 

l^rocedures to implement *A Model for Integration 
of Academic and Vocational Learning Utilizing 
Hducation. Business and Community Partnerships” 
include: 



1 . developing curricula and curriculum development 
strategics that connect and merge academic and 
vocational subjects through discipline-bridging 
themes and projects: 

2. developing a model which will have sc\*cral kc\' 
components such as clustered instruction activities, 
worksite apprenticeships, articulation of curriculum, 
support services, and guidance counseling: 

L producing ai d disseminating handbooks and guides 
regarding planning, curriculum content and 
sequencing, integrated activities, worksite 
apprenticeships, guidance and counseling, staff 
developrient. home and community based activities, 
and transition activities. 

A ma.or goal of the project Is to demonstrate that 
the specific strategics utilized by the model have a 
significant positive effect on high-risk youth in terms of 
high school graduation, academic achievement, 
progress to post -secondary education and employment. 
Products and processes will be shared via professional 
development training, workshops, technical assistance 
and products including curriculum, instruction, 
worksite learning, guidance and staff development 
handbooks and guides. 

Fiscal Notes: 

A Model For Integration of Academic and 
Vocational Learning Utilizing Hducation. Business and 
Community Partnerships project is b 1% federally 
funded and was awarded $4S7. 577 from fiscal year 
1 99 5. Non-fcdcral funds are $287,504. 'fhe total 
project allowance for the Ti/st year is $744,88 1 . 'I’lic 
time period for the project is )anuary 1 . 1 994 - 
December 51. 1997. 
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U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: DcMnonstration Projects lor the Integration of Voeational and Aeadcmie Learning Program 
Project Title: Integration of V'oeational and Academic Learning/Demonstration Project 

Contact Person: Robert L. Starke 
I-l Paso Community College 
lUXBox lOSOO 
1-1 Paso.Texas 7999 cS 
(9 1 S)7S7oS(lh I'AX: (9 1 S)S94-2S92 



Program Narrative: 

The objectives of the ’’Integration of Voeational and 
Academic Learning/Demonstration IVoject" are to 
contribute to the improvement of education by helping 
to better deline the skills needed for employment. By 
defining these skills, the project will implement 
acceptable levels of protieiene}-, offer effective ways ol 
assessing proficiency, and disseminate strategies that 
work for the nation’s schools, businesses, and homes to 
successfully integrate vocational and academic 
learning. 

Procedures for implementing the ‘’Integration of 
X'ocational and Academic Ix?arning/l)emonstration 
Project" include: 

I . developing integrated instructional materials lor 
targeted courses: 

1 . implementing innovative integrated instructional 
methodologies: 

3. pilot testing integrated courses for one year: 

4. pre- and post- assessments of student perlormaiice 
and success: 

5. developing a database for tracking of experimental 
and control group samples: 

b. providing in-service training and faculty 

development for instructors involved in integrated 
vocational/acadcmie instruction: 

7. disseminating information and materials on the 
successful integrated instruction used in the targeted 
courses. 

'fhe goals of this project are to produce the 
following outcomes: students will become more 
competent: students will persist longer in academic/ 



vocational programs: students will acquire skills which 
will make them more employable: the attitudes of 
teachers towards integration will be positive: a 
summary of essential skills required for employment in 
each target career path will become available: the 
delivery of targeted voeational courses will change to 
integrate academic skills: and the innovative teaching 
methods and materials developed will be disseminated 
within the college, throughout the state and nation. A 
collection of integrated curriculum projects will be 
compiled with ’’before and after" examples in the final 
report. Integration class aetivities/assignments, lab 
projects, homework assignments, instructional aids, etc. 
will be developed and made available for replication. The 
data that is derived from this study will provide a basis 
for submitting an application to the Department of 
lull cation Program Hffectiveness Panel, 

Fiscal Notes: 

'fhe Integration of \'ocational and Academic 
Learning/Demonstration Project is lederally 

funded and was awarded S2S9.0S0 lor the fiscal year 
1 994. The period of the project is January 51.1 994 - 
lanuary 30. 199S. 
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U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocationai and Adult Education (OVAE) 
Division National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: Dcmonslnition IVojerts for the Integration of \'ocationaI arrcl Aaulemie U*arning iVograrn 
Project Title: The Transportation Career Academies ITogram 
Contact Person: Naomi Nightingale 
i'he ix)s Angeles Co. Metropolitan Transportation Aoiliority 
S i S W. 7th Street 
Ix)s Angeles. CA 9001 7 
(SIS )244-h4 1 0 TAX: (SIS l244-h0 I 5 



Program Narrative: 

I'he objective of "The Transportation Career 
Academies Program" is to use integrated vocational and 
academic curriculum and best practices instruction to 
develop, witli partner schools and community colleges, 
a lour year (11-14) sequence of courses leading to 
technical degrees in transportation related fields which 
would prepare students for jobs and/or advanced study 
in engineering, architecture or urban planning. Also, 
the project plans to provide a comprehensive evaluation 
of a model program along with materials for dissemina- 
tion and replication. 

Procedures to implement " The Transportation 
Career Academies Program" include: 

1 . developing and implementing curriculum and 
instructional programs with vocational and profes- 
sional experts from the transportation industry: 

2, workshops with transportation industry experts 
structured to redeline the role of the teacher as guide 
e.nd mentor and to assist in the dewlopment of 
activity-based instructional strategies; 

T involving industry professionals as resources to 
teachers and admiixistrators in the design of curricu- 
lum and development of practical classroom prod- 
ucts and assignments; 

4, organizing a consortium of multi-modal representa- 
tives and transportation agencies who will be advisors 
to academic and vocational course development: 



S. publishing brochures and journal articles: 
b. identifying and describing ’ best practices:" 

7. determining generalized outcomes for .students, 
teachers, community colb'ges and employees. 

I'he project seeks to produce an integrated curricu- 
lum. instructional strategies, teaeher development 
training workshops, administrator/leadership develop- 
ment workshops, presentations in workshops and 
conferences, journal articles, successful teaching 
strategics and business-education partnership strategies 
for developing and supporting integ. -Ued education and 
school-to-work programs in the transportation industry. 

Fiscal Notes: 

"The Transportation Career Academies Program" is 
1 00% federally funded and was awarded S 5 SO. 000 for 
liscal year 1 994. The time period of the project T'ebru- 
ary 14. 1 994 - l-ebruary 1 5. I99S. 
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U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocational and AdultEducation (OVAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: Demonstration Projects for the Integration of '.'oeaiional and Academic learning Program 
Project Title: X'ocational Integration with Academies ProjtTi 
Contact Person: Larry Rosenslock 
Rindge School of Technical Arts 
4 ^ T Broadway 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 02 1 LS 
(bl7)349-07S 5 PAX: (017) 349-0770 



Program Narrative: 

The objective of the *'\\)Cational Integration willi 
Academies (VIA) Project” is lo demonstrate how an 
urban comprehensive high school can remove artificial 
barriers between \'ocational and academic departments, 
combine the best practices of both, and thereby improve 
the quality of education for all students. 

The VIA Projeel will create four new career path- 
ways consisting of coherent sequences of courses in: 
Health and Human Services: Arts and Communica- 
tions: Industrial Technologies and Pngineering: and 
Business and luitrepreneurship. lT>r each path. \4A will 



establish a multi-disciplinary design tc*am c'oniprised ol 
a team leader and faculty members drawn from aca- 
demic and vocational departments. 

Paeh of the four design teams will produce a Best 
Praeiiees manual that includes multi-disciplinary 
classroom projects, c'urrieular modules, instructional 
and assessment strategies that reflect the best practices 
of academic and vocational education, and will design 
and conduct related workshops for other practitioners. 

Fiscal Notes: 

The Vocational Integration with Academies Project 
is funded by the federal government and was 
awarded $ 34 .3,40b for fiscal year 1 994. Non-federal 
funds for the same year were S 100. 000. 'f he total 
project allowance for fiscal year 1 994 was S44 3.40b. 
'fhc time period for the project is March 1 . 1994- 
I-ebruary 2cS. 199<S. 
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U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: Demons! ml ion Projects for the Integration of \’oealional and Academic Learning I'rogram 
Project Title: \'. A.N'Ai.r.A.K.l). Project (Vocational and Academic Integration: Cleneraling 
rnnrecedenied Achievement in a Restructuring Design) 

Contact Person: Torn' Apolloni. Ph.D. 

California Institute on Human Services 
S(nioma State I nh ersitN' Academic I-oundation 
ISO) 1-. Coiaii Avenue 
Rohnert Park. CA 

(707)hf>4-T4H) Iv\X: (707)bh4-T417 



Program Narrative: 

'rhe objective of the V.A.N.(’i.r.A.K.I). Projc'cl is to 
train teachers, administrators and counselors from SOO 
schools on vocational and ac ademic integration and 
how to develop an integrated curriculum, to pro\ ide 
follow-up technical assistance to project participants 
and to disseminate the project through the distribution 
of replication materials via conference presentations, 
teleconference and journal articles. 

Procedures to implement the \'A.N.(’i.r.A.R.D. 
IVoject include: 

1, the identilicalion/commitment of school leadership 
teams for training: 

2, a two-day ‘^Manning for \ocational and Academic 
1 nt egrat ion ” works hop: 



L a three-day ''l)e\elopm(‘nl of Integrated C'urriculum " 
workshop: 

4. follow-up technical assistance to school learns: 

5. development and maintenance ol the integrated 
CTirriculum Rank: 

h. project dis.seminalion. 

The project seeks to increase students' perception of 
the rele\'ance and r'gor of course work b\‘ S0‘:»: increase 
school personnel perceived relevance, rigor, student 
motivation, and coordinated teacher planning by a 
minimum of 70%: produce integrated curricula: 
increase student academic achievement by 10'?^.: and 
show a 50T'. passage of SCANS ( Secretary's C'ommis- 
Sion on Achieving Necessary Skills) competencies, 

Fiscfil Notes: 

The V.A.N.CLC.A.R.D. IToject is !()()% federally 
funded and was awarded S4S7.0Sh for liscal year 1494, 
The time period for this project is Januar\' 1 . 1444- 
December l\. 144 7, 
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U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocationai and Adult Education (ORAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: Doiiionstrutioii Projt'cts Ibr ilu* Inte^nitlon of \bcatio!i<il and Academic Learning Program 
Project Title: Assisting Schools in the Southern Region to Develop Advanced Models of 
Integrating Academic and Vocational l{ducation 
Contact Person: (lenc P>ottoms 
Southern Regional Hducation Board 
S92'lenth St. . N\V 
Atlanta. (lA 50 U S-S790 
(404)S7S-^)2l I l AX: (404)S72’ 1477 



Program Narrative: 

The objectives ot* ‘Assisting Schools in the Southern 
Region to Develop Advanced Models of Integrating 
Academic and Vocational IMucation" arc to create 
advanced models of integrated academic and \'ocational 
curricula in regional high schools distinguished by high 
proportions of students from low socio-economic 
backgrounds and minority groups which are represen- 
tative of the wide range of schools in the Southern 
Regional Hducation Board s “High Schools That Work" 
nc'twork: and to promote the adoption of basic and 
advanced models of academic and \’ocational integra- 
tion at other sciiools in the network and throughout the 
nation. 

IVocedures to implement "Assisting Schools in the 
Southern Region to Develop Advanced Models of 
Integrating Academic and \bcational Hducation" 
include: 

1 , linking schools into a Ic'arning network with ollu*r 
schools and national experts: 

1, working udth school and system leatiers to make 
systemic changes, enabling teams of teachers to 
design, implement, and reline interdisciplinary 
curricular and instructional strategies for students in 
career and tecluiical studies: 

5, providing technical assistance evaluation informa- 
tion, and examples of best practices. 

The goals of this project are to increase the number 
of students completing high school who perform at 
proliciency level on national achiewment tests in 
reading, mathematics, and science: complete an 
upgraded acatlemic core: ai\‘ rated satislac‘t(K\’ b\ 



teachers and employers: and successfully enter post- 
secondary education or employment. At least SOO high 
schools will work on basic and ad\'anced integration, 
while another 1 .000 will participate in dissemination 
and demonstration activities. Products include: ad- 
\ anced integration guidelines: curriculum materials: 
training videos: national satellite telecasts: workshops: 
outstanding practices publications; presentations at 
national ce:iventions: and observation/training 
conference 

Fiscal Notes: 

"Assisting Schools in the Southern Region to 
Develo[) Advanced Models of Integrating Academic and 
\bcational Hducation" is S4“i. federally funded and was 
awarded SS0I.07 5 for liscal year I9‘“)4, Non-l(\lcral 
funds for this same year were S4 5 5.7d9. The t<)tal 
project allowance for liscal year 1 S)94 was S9 54.S22. 
The time period of this project is january 1 , I 994 - 
Decembec 51, 199 7. 




U.S. Department Of Education Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: nomonstration Projects for the Integration of Vocational and Academic U'arning Program 
Project Title: Nav ajo Nation I.and Resources Ivducation 1^'oject 
Contact Person: l)n Roger 'f. Huber 
I 'niversitv* of Arizona 
Department of Agricultural I’Alucation 
224 I'orbes l^juikling 
'I'ucson. A/ <S572 1 

ib()2)b2 I-I S2 5 PAX: (b()2)b2 I-9<S<S9 



Program Narrative: 

Tile objeetiv'C of tlie Navajo Nation I.and Resources 
Rducation Project is to provide eerlilied job skills for 
careers in agriculture and natural resources by: 
classniom integration of academic and vocational 
education: utilizing a Land Resource CVnter to conduct 
cognitiv'c-apprenticeship projects: dewlopiiig curricula 
tailored to local conditicins and o[jportunities: and 
utilizing Native American professionals as cultural 
advisors and memtors/rhe project plans to provide a 
comprehensiv'e evaluation o\' the model program and 
dewlop materials for demonstration, dissemination and 
replication state^wide. regionally and nationally for use 
by other institutions. 

Procedures to implement the integration of 
academic and vocational education will be accom- 
plished by curriculum teams of Native American 
professionals and academic and vocational educators. 
Project implementation utiliz ; "The Academy Model." 
"Accommodation learns," "Cognitive-Apprenticeship." 
“Service-1 x.'arning" and appropriate technology 
sensitiv'c to Navajo culture and local conditions. Project 
personnel will produce and disseminate curricula, 
conduct conferences and workshops. [)ublish journal 
articles, and deliver presentations relating outcomes of 
the project to interested state, regional and national 
entities for replication. 



The goals of the Project include: improved aca- 
demic achievement and increased emplov men t /career 
opportunities for participants: revised curriculum 
products that integrate academic, vocational and 
cultural components into the educational experience: 
process, implementation evaluation a.id facilitator 
manuals/guides: workshops for technical assistance 
and professional improvement: journal articles: and 
conference and professional organization presentations 

Fiscal NoUvs: 

The Navajo Nation Land Resources Lducation 
Project is SL*';, federal I v' funded and was awarded 
S 1 27. S2 I for liscal year PJ94. Non-federal funds for 
the same year were S20.7 3 1 . I'he total project allow- 
ance for liscal year 1944 was S 1 4 tS.2S4. The time 
period for the project is )anuary 1 . 1 994 - December 3 1 
1997. 
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U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 



Program Title: Dcmonstmtion Projects for (he Integration of Vocational Academic Learning Program 
Project Title: 'I'he I’uebio Integrated Coiitinuum Project 
Contact Person: DavkHrujillo 
PniversitN' of Southern C'olorado 
District hO Alliance 
c/o District hO Central Administration 
51S \V. nth Street 
lhicb[o.('OSI()0 3 

{7D))S49-296V PAX: (7I9)S49-7I 14 



Program Narrative: 

'Phe objectives of **'Phe Pueblo Integrated Con- 
tinuum Project” are to address the integration of 
academic and vocational learning in grades 8 - I b and 
to increase system-wide expertise by: establishing a 
multi-institutional professional development program: 
inducing s^'stemic change in the university teacher 
education program: using creative/innovative methods 
of integrating academic and voctitional learning by 
incorporating elements from successful models: devel- 
oping 8 - lb curriculum atid instructioii strategies: and 
providing high quality educational services to at-risk, 
vocational students and adult learners. 

Procedures to implement ’’'Phe I’ueblo Integrated 
Continuum Project” include: 

I . developing curriculum aimed at the systemic 
integration of academic and vocational learning 
content, methods and strategies: 



2. building level and dep^artment level practitioners 
teamed with private sector professionals to alter: 
teacher preparation curriculum: secondary school/ 
community college curricula: pre-service and in- 
service professional development programs delivered 
by l)SC"s Center for 'Peaching and Learning aimed at 
developing local trainers needed for replication: 
designing an alternative education "laboratory” 
setting driven by individualized and computer 
assisted instruction, (ech-p)rep instruction and 
private sector internship experiences; 

4. pilot ing/reiining a proliciency -based assessment 
system based upon a CertiPicate of Initial Mastery; 

5. developing internal and external evaluations that 
will drive the replication process, 

'Hie goals of this project are to produce professional 
development curricula, teacher prc|)aration curricula, 
training manuals and videotapes, a process manual, 
journal articles, technical assistance and replication 
workshops. 

Fiscal Notes: 

■phe Pueblo Integrated Continuum IVoject is 8b% 
federally funded and was awarded $ 3b8. 140 for the 
liscal year 1094. Non-federal funds for the same year 
are $S8.(H)9.'Phe total project allowance for Piscal year 
! 994 was S42b. 1 49. 'i'he time period for this project is 
March 1. 1994 - I'ebmary 28. 1998. 



U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: Domonstritlon Projects lor (he Integrcition of Vocational and Academic Ix^arriing Program 
Project Tide: Developing Integrated Vocational and Acad(‘mic U’arning IVograms at the Secondary and 

Postsecondary Lewis 
Contact Person: Lloyd VV. Tindall 
University of VVisconsirvMadison 
Hducational Sciences Building 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison. WI 5 570f> 

(008 )2h 3- 5415 FAX: (008)202-9 1 97 



Program Narrative: 

'Lhe objectives of "Developing Integrated Vocational 
and Academic Learning Programs at the Secondary and 
Postsecondary Levels" are to prov'ide leadership to 
secondar\ and post-secondary schools in the develop- 
ment of vocational and academic learning programs 
that serve students who are at risk, teen parents, of 
limited Hnglish prolicienc_v. minorities, and students 
with disabilities, to disseminate the learning programs 
on a state and national basis and to increase studetii 
rates of graduation, employment and enrollment in 
higher education. 

'Fhe project will work with two secondary and two 
post-secondary nine member vocational academic 
learning teams (VALP’leanis) per year that are mem- 
bers of Wisconsin's Tech-prep Leadership Consortia to 
develop integrated learning programs. A four-week 
summer training workshop and technical assistance 



throughout the year will be provided to assist VALP 
teams in the development of integrated curricula to 
assist students in transitioning to work or 
post-seeondary education and to assist post -secondary 
students in attaining an associate degree or certilicate 
in speeitic occupational areas and subsequent employ- 
ment in the areas of training or enrollment in higher 
education. 

'fhe goals of this project are to develop sixteen 
integrated programs over a four year period along with 
a manual describing the process and techniques 
effective in the development of these programs; to 
implement and evaluate the integrated programs; to 
produce sixteen video tapes-one for each development 
process; to host an annual distance learning conference 
and four national dissemination conferences: and to 
generate brochures and other materials describing the 
project's outcomes. 

Fiscal Notes: 

"Developing Integrated Vocational and Academic 
Learning Programs at the Secondary and 
Postsecondar}' Levels" is lOO'Xi federalh* funded and was 
awarded % 587. 14 I for the liscal year 1 994. The period 
of the project is January 5 1.1 994 - January 50. 1998. 
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U.S. Department of Education Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
Division of National Programs (DNP) 

Program Title: Dcmonsiration Projects for the Integration of Vocational and Academic liCarnirig Program 
Project Title: Integrated Vocational and Academic Ix?arning Through Tech-Prep 

Contact Person: Joan Tiller 
Valencia Community College 
P.O. Box 3028 
Orlando. FL 32802 

(407)299-5000. ext. 3 327 FAX: (407)872-0689 



Program Narrative; 

The objectives of the "Integrated Vocational and 
Academic Ix.'arning Through Tech-prep'’ project are to: 
increase cross-departmental and inter-institutional 
faculty cooperation by utilizing vocational and aca- 
demic faculty and administrators in the design, modifi- 
cation and implementation of post-secondary level 
academic courses in the areas of science, mathematics, 
and communication: increase secondary and 
post-secondary student job placement opportunities b\' 
establishing a post -secondary level internship/work 
experience component in the Tech-Prep program: and 
to increase local, regional, and national knowledge of 
successful integrated curriculum and job development 
.strategies through dissemination. 

Procedures to implement "Integrated Vocational an 
Academic Leaaiing Through Tech-Prep" include: 

1 . offering professional development opportunities 
which facilitate the design of science, mathematics, 
and communications courses that integrate 
academic and vocational competencies: 

2. securing private sector partners to sponsor interns in 
lields which do not traditionally involve apprentice- 
ships: 

3. developing new identilication. promotion, and 
recruitment strategies targeting special needs 
groups: 

4. disseminating information about the project: 

5. developing media kits that would provide educators 
with instructions regarding how to operate a 
comprehensive tech-prep program: 



6. completing a research study which documents the 
project’s success. 

The goals of the project are to Increase tech-prep 
student performance, completion, and placement rates: 
to develop new and revised curricula; to increase special 
needs student participation in tech-prep programs: to 
develop training workshops: to establish new intern- 
ship/work experience programs; to develop conference 
presentations and a consortium-sponsored national 
conference; to develop and distribute media kits which 
instruct educators on the "how to’s" of operating a 
successful tech-prep program; and to complete a 
research study on the project’s success. 

Fiscal Notes: 

"Integrated Vocational and Academic Ix.‘arning 
Through Teeh-prep" is 74'Xi federally funded and was 
awarded $498.7 3 1 for fiscal year 1 994. Non-federal 
funds for the same year were $ 1 73.0 1 7. The total 
project allowance for fiscal year 1994 was $671,748. 
The time period for the project is January 1 . 1 994 - 
December 31. 1997. 
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EFF HOTIVE MODELS OF INTEGRATION: 



• Academy Model — Schools-within-a-School: 

Academics ti/pic alli/ operate as a scliool-witliin-a-sdiool. 
Gnierallif. an a('adei}a/ has a number of tea( fiers assicpied 
to the facultj} from a varieti/ o) contnit areas (cjj.nuitli. 
scietuw eiuflish. elect rot lies). Teachers collaborate to form 
a curriculum around a vocational subject or theme. 
Because teachers \\\frk with each (alter and students 
within the At'adtmiif for a nianber of ipuirs, this stnu ture 
faciHtati\^ the int(\(jratiotj of acadt'niicand vocational 
education. In thistnodcL the At'adetni/ dtrelops a close 
partnership with firms and labor orfianizations that work 
in the ('anrr aira ('mphasiztul bij the At'achm/, thus 
providinci a tralistic (vntt'xt for instruction. 

• Apprenticeships: Appirnturships (anphasizeatademic 
and vo('ational traininfj as well as on-th('-j<^b (wptru'mrs 
under the dinrtion of a master (raft spersim in the 
particular (Utrer atra. Businesses and/()r labor orfianiza- 
tions join in partnership with hiph S( hools to provide a 
major block (\f I'ureer traininp in a real-world settinp. 
Stuibaitsare ptr pair d for (mtrif le\rl etnploipnent as well 
as tuade aware (d the ('anrr paths in a partietdar Jrld. 



• Career Cluster, Career Paths, and Career 
Majors: Th(\se nuxb'ls have mo\rd in a numlrr of 
(li fie rent dinrtions. Some hiph sdiools have irplac(ul 
('(tnventional (K'ademic and vo('ational (hpartnwnts with 
(k'partments orpanized around ('airer ( lust(rs (apri( ul- 
tun\ busitrs.s, puhli(' servur. Iwalth. fashion}. With this 
appnnu'h. tea( hersarc assiptrd to the ('anrr d('partni(mt 
or ('luster. A .s7rm/(/ approach fo('us(*s on ('anrr paths from 
which the siudent map ('hoose. After ( (uvful pukhnu'c. 
students sehrt a canrr path (e.p. apriculture (aid natural 
resour('('s: busin(\ss and market inp; art and ('(nnmunu'a- 
thm: education: Ira It h. home, and nriration: industrial 
te('lm(dopi(\s and enpincerinp: so('ial. human andfpnrrn- 
nuaital servi('(\s) which nurts their int(T(\sts. As a result, 
thep pursue their a('ad(anic and vo('ation(d ('diuation with 
the ('anrr path as a Inu kdrop for instriwtion. The ('anrr 

( lusters or ('anrr paths (aK'ompa.ss entrp, middle hrcl and 
projessional le\rl ( iireers. 

* C ombining the planning by academic and 
vocational teachers to enhance academic 
content in vocational programs: 

This appnnu'h tnipht tppi(dllp involve bnnuhminp 
vo('ational ('ours(\s to in ('hide more matlrmati('s or 
lesstms in ('ommimu ations and t (dm work or im'hulinp 
l(d)or market and job-S(nnrh injbrmation in an intnnluc- 
torp t(rhnolopp ('our.se. 
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EFFECTIVE MODELS OF INTEGRATION: 



♦ Curriculum alignment; tnodij}/ both tlir anuirwic 
and wrational roiirscs lwriz(^ntalln and vcrticalJii. 

Horizontal Alignment — C'oorclinating Courses: 
Academic and vocational teachers ’’parallel teach" 
courses in which the themes are linked or support- 
ive, For example, an automotive class maif be 
studifinp the aspects of the internal combustion 
ettfiifie while a social studies class studies the 
impact^)/ the automobile on the chanfiinfi lifestifles 
in the 20th eenturip 

Vertical Alignment: — Oeating Sequences of 
Courses: Courses related to the health care 
indust ri/ mail be linked over series of j/ears so that 
students are exposed to aspects of science, social 
policif. communications, interpersoiud relation- 
ships and career paths in the field. At the senior 
ifear, students mai/ spend time in a Held experience 
applijinp the skills and knowledije whuit have been 
learned in a life-like situation. 



O 




♦ Incorporating more academic competencies 
(including basic skills) into vocational courses: 

Vocational teachers mifiht encourape the same writhuf 
technupies and standards as used bjf the FufflLsh depart- 
ment. The reinforeement of the basic math concepts maj/ 
be emphasized hi/ all of the vocational courses. 

♦ Magnet Schools: This model centers its curriculum 
around a broad career cluster (aviation, business, health, 
performinp arts). The school's curriculum is dominated 
bi{ the focus of the career area. Mam/ nuupiet schools 
have a career focus. Students vdiocome to thesduiol have 
knowinpli/ selected tostudi/ in the broad career area 
emphasized hi/ the school. 

• Making academic courses more applied or 
vocationally relevant: This approach mipht involve 
takinfj biolofin and emphasizitui the impact that the bio- 
affriculturr business has on the local economi/ or on the 
development of certain strains of plants which resist 
pests. 

• Tech-Prep: Tech-prep courses are based on a common 
core of applied academic courses in math, science and 
communications. Thei/ provide technical preparation 
leadhuj to emploi/ment. Tech-prep provides school- to- work 
opportunities as part of the overall curriculum. The 
courses are .sei/uential and. at the hiph .school level, are 
desipned to interface with courses of advaneed preparation 
at the communitji collepe level. This propression provides 
for St ronper proprams with no overlap. Tech-prep education 
links 'vcational education proprams with appropriate hiph 
school academic proprams to better prepare praduates for 
hipher education and emplojpnent in the technical fields. 
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ACADEMY: u school or 
a scli()ol-\vitiiiii-a-sclu)ol 
wiiicli is dedicated to a 
particular tiicnic or 
course of study and 
which is directly linki*d 
to the related Inisiness/ 
labor organi'/atu)iis 
within the community. 
Students may take* part 
of their course of study 
at the school site where 
lc‘arning is developed 
around the career 
theme. Other parts of 
their education may takc‘ 
place in the community 
and on-the-job. 

A(' I ION-BASED 
PROIECTS: an 
intej*rated curriculum 
activity whic'h retjuires 
students to have a 
project which fullills a 
real need, kor c'xample. a 
local aj*ency inay need to 
have a survey done 
which th.e students may 
do as their ai'tion-based 
project. 

applii:d 
ACADEMICS: tlu 
application of a sn\\i}v 
c'ourse or content area to 
the world of work. 



o 




Integrating Aratleinic anti Vocational Learning: 
rhe Essential Policy-Making Role of School Boards 



Best District Practices 

GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



APPLIED LEARNING: 

the proevss of learning 
or applying the skills. 
compc*tencic*s or 
knowledge Icanu'd in a 
setting which rcsi*mbles 
real world situations. 

APPRENTICESHIPS: a 

training program in 
which the student 
receives school-based 
and work-based 
instruction. On-the-job 
training is provided and 
oftcMi leads to 
employment. 

ARTICITLAITON; the 

process of tMisuring that 
the curriculum and the 
instructional 
methodology is 
consistent and 
connected through all 
the grades in a school 
district. The curriculum 
tor i‘iich grade as well as 
the activities in which 
the students are engageii 
should d(‘velop skills, 
knowledge or behaviors 
which will lead studfMits 
siuressfully to the next 
gradi' level. 

ARTK PLATION 
ACREEMi:NT:an 

agreement betwi'en two 
or more educational 



systems or programs to 
lv*ip students make a 
smooth transition from 
one educational lew*! to 
another without 
e\'[)erieiu’ing dc*la\'s or 
duplication of Ic'arning, 
The agreement saws 
students time and 
moiu‘y and allows for 
more* advance skills to be* 
taught. 

ASSESSMENT: any 
systematic basis for 
making inferences about 
a student’s learning 
[)rogn*ss. The purpose* of 
assessment is te) pro\'iele 
timely and me‘aningfui 
fevdbae'k on the 
performane’e* of a 
studeMit or group of 
students to gi\'e ele*cision 
makers information 
about the progrc*ss of 
students with regard to 
the instrue‘tie>nal 
program. 

BLOCK SCTIEDl LIN(h 

sclu’duling the middle 
and/or high school into 
blocks of time* instead of 
a do - S sev(*n p(*riod 
day. 'The format 
resembles a e’ollege day. 
Oflc*h this is done to 
facilitate* the* elelive*r\‘ of 
an inte*grate*ei !e*sson. 



C AREER ACV\DI:MY: 

se*e* acaelenn'. 

CAREI.R 
ASSr.SSMI-Nr: 
(*valuating the stuelents 
aptitueie*s and attitudes 
related to a variety of 
e’areers for the purpe)se*s 
of providing some care*e*r 
guielance* or eiire*e'tion, 

CAREER AWARENESS: 

experiences aiine'd at 
raising the aware*ne*ss 
le*vel in all stuelents of 
the multitude* and 
varie*ty of e’ai e*e*rs 
available*. 

CAREER 

EXPLORATION: a 

varie*ty of experiene’es 
and e*eiucational 
opportunities that allow 
stuelents to explore* the*ir 
interests and elevele)p 
the*lr attitude*s anel 
aptituele*s relateel te) a 
\'ariety e)f e‘areers. 

CAREER CriDANn:: 

all e)f the* various type’s 
e)f assistane’e* anel 
support ser\'ices 
pre)viele*el te) he*lp 
inelivieluals in the‘lr 
e‘are*e*r ele*vele)pme*nt. It 
include*s eare*e*r 
awareness. care*er 
planning. e'are*er 
ele*e'isie)n-inaking. 
plaevment skills anel 
kne)wle*elge* anel 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 






understanding of 
occupations, 
educational, and labor 
market needs, trends, 
and opportunities. 

C AREER MAJORS/ 
CLUSTERS: the 
replacement of 
conventional academic 
and vocational 
departments with 
departments organized 
around broad career 
categories such as 
agriculture, business, or 
health. 

CAREER PATHS: a 

series of related 
occupations within the 
same career tield. but 
requiring different levels 
of training. A career 
path implies the concept 
of lifelong learning and 
encourages upward 
mobility through 
additional training and 
coursework. 

CARL D. PERKINS 
FUNDS: federal funding 
which has supported 
vocational education. 

CERTIFICATE OF 
INITIAL MASTERY: a 

certilicate that 
represents the standard 
for general education 



that every student would 
be expected to meet 
regardless of future 
career and education 
plans. 

CERTIFICATE OF 
ADVANCED MASTERY: 

a cerlificate that 
represents the standard 
for education that would 
be expected of students 
who were pursuing a 
career path. The 
certificate of initial 
mastery represents the 
foundation of general 
education for all 
students, 'fhe student 
would then work on his 
or her certilicate of 
advanced mastery which 
would acknowledge the 
student’s more 
specialized or advanced 
training in a particular 
career path, 

COMMON CORE 
CURRICULUM: the 

essential skills, 
competencies and 
knowledge expected to be 
possessed by all students 
a! the conclusion of an 
in-dividual grade, a 
cluster of grades or upon 
graduation. 

COMPETENCY.H.\SEi> 
LEARNING: an 
education effort that 
emphasizes the 



specilication. learning 
and demonstration of 
those competencies 
(knowledge, skills and 
behavior} that are of 
central importance to a 
given task, activity, or 
career. Competency- 
based education is 
designed to prepare 
youth to successfully 
transition to post- 
secondary education and 
employment. 

COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATlOt: (co-op): 

placement of students at 
worksites related to their 
area of training to 
gather work experienee 
and to enhance 
vocational and technical 
training at the school. 

COURSE SEQUENCES: 

a series of courses which 
are linked in a common 
theme or outcome and 
which become 
progressively more 
rigorous and broad as 
the student moves 
through the sequence. 

( I RRICULUM: what is 
intentionally taught to 
students in the disti ict, 
school or classroom: the 
guides, bonks and 
materials that teachers 



f.'i 



use in teaching students, 
’fhe elements of 
curriculum are sequence 
(the ordering of the 
learning experiences), 
continuity ( the length of 
such experiences), scope 
(the range of learning 
experiences to be 
offered), balance (the 
degree and amount of 
topics, subjects and 
learning experiences) 
and the assessments (the 
measurement of 
achievement which 
results from the learning 
experience). 

CURRICULUM 
ALIGNMENT: the 
sequence of learning 
from grade to grade or 
throughout the grades: 
the matching of all of 
the elements of the 
.instructional program 
with the goals of the 
curriculum (e.g. 
outcomes, materials, 
resources, professional 
development, 
assessments). 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



EMPLOYABILITY 
SKILLS: skills thcit 
rnlimicv <j person’s job 
marketability such 
as completing Torms. 
developing a resume, 
preparing for a job 
interview and analyzing 
a job market: this can 
also be expanded to 
include the types of job 
preparation necessary to 
compete successfully for 
jobs in a particular trade 
or industry 

FLEXIBLE 

SCHEDULING: 

scheduling primarily for 
middle schools and high 
schools which allows for 
teachers to provide 
integrated instruction as 
needed. This type of 
scheduling is less 
structured than block 
scheduling. 

HIGH SCHOOLS THAT 
WORK: a multi-state 
network of high schools 
sponsored by Southern 
Regional lulueation 
Board. The network's 
goal is to raise the 



O 




Comitmed 



academic skills and 
standards of all students, 
'rhis goal is largely 
achieved through the 
promotion of an 
integrated instruction. 

HORIZONTAL 
COORDINATION: the 

coordination which 
occurs between courses 
when academic and 
vocational teachers 
collaborate or engage in 
"parallel teaching." 

INTEGRATION: a 

coordinated system of 
enhanced academic and 
technical education. This 
system promotes an 
understanding and 
application of knowledge 
and skills that prepares 
all students for lifelong 
learning and success in 
their life’s work. 

JOBS FOR AMERICAS 
GRADUATES: a 
national non-prolit 
organization that strives 
to assist high school 
students with their 
school-to-eareer 
transition. The emphasis 
IS on at-rii^k students. 

JOB SHADOWING: an 

experience involving the 
spending of several 
hours observing one or 
more people while the\' 
work at their jobs. 'rhis 



activity provides 
students and teachers 
with an opportunity to 
see lirst hand the kinds 
of jobs and the skills and 
knowledge required in a 
certain career tield. 

lOINT PLANNING 
PERIODS: common 
planning periods for 
groups of teachers 
who are working on 
integrating the academic 
and vocational 
curriculum. When 
teachers have the 
capacity to work 
collaboratively on 
planning, curriculum 
development, delivery of 
instruction, support for 
students and assessment 
of student performance, 
there is opportunity for a 
greater degree of success 
in student learning. 

lUNIOR 

ACHIEVEMENT: a non- 
profit organization 
formed to inspire and 
educate young people to 
\ alue free enterprise, 
understand business and 
economics and be 
workforce read>'. 'fiiis 
organization has K - 1 2 
curriculum activities 
which Integrate 
academic skills with 
business skills. 



K- 12 FOCUS: refers to 
involving or Impacting 
all grades and students 
from Kindergarten to the 
1 2th grade. 

LIFETIME LEARNING: 

the concept that 
learning does not end 
when one completes a 
formal program or 
obtains a diploma, 
certilicute or degree, 'fhe 
adult of today can expect 
to learn and relearn 
through one’s lifetime. 

LEVERAGE POINTS: 

those actions attributed 
to boards of education 
because of their legal or 
positional status in a 
school district. Included 
are: setting the mission 
and vision for the 
district: establishing the 
framework for action 
through the employment 
of the superintendent, 
policies, allocating 
resources, adopting 
collective bargaining 
agreements: creating a 
climate for excellence: 
ensuring accountability: 
advocacy for children, 
public education, specilic 
educational issues and 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



initiatives and legislanve 
efforts. 

MAGNET SCHOOLS: a 

school which centers its 
curriculum around a 
broad career cluster like 
aviation, business, or the 
performinj» arts. It can 
exist as an elementary, 
middle or high school. 

MENTORSHIP: a 

formal relationship, as 
opposed to visits, 
between a student 
and a worksite role 
model who provides 
support and 
encouragement to the 
student. A mentor can 
help students become 
accustomed to the rules, 
norms and expectations 
of the workplace, and 
can provide career 
insight and guidance 
based on personal career 
experience. 

MISSION: A statement 
of the business of the 
school district. A 
statement of the maior 
purposes of the district. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF BUSINESS: a 

resource for business 
leaders to lind 
constructive ways to 



Continued 



provide input into the 
major issues of 
education reform and for 
educators to invoh'e 
business leaders. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
FOR 

RESTRUCTURING 
EDUCATION: created in 
1 990 by the National 
Cetiter on Educational 
and the I-k’onomy. it is a 
partnership of states, 
school districts, 
corporations, 
foundations, and not -for 
prolit compan.ies 
committed to creating 
educational systems Uiat 
expect high acadetnic 
statidards from all 
students, while 
providitig them with the 
opportunities, resources, 
and thinking skills 
needed to meet those 
standards. 

NEW STANDARDS 
PROJECT: a grassroots 
partnerships of states 
and urban school 
districts that is adopting 
a set of \’ery high 
national education 
standards and a new 
kind of assessment 
system. This project is 
run by the National 
Center on f'diication and 
the Economy and the 
University of Pittsburgh. 
The goal is to improve 



the perlbrmatices of all 
St udents. 

PARTNERSHIP 
ACADEMY: see 

academy, 

PERFORMANCE 
ASSESSMENT: an 

assessment that engages 
students inproducing 
knowledge or 
completing a task which 
closel represents what 
they are likely to face as 
ever 3 'day workers and/or 
citizens. The assessment 
must closely connect in 
some way to real 
situations and problems. 

It may take the form of a 
performance test, a set of 
observations, a series of 
open-ended questions, 
an exhibition, an 
interview or a portfolio 
of work. 

PORTFOLIO: a record 
of student learning, 
containing several 
samples of student work 
assembled in a 
purposeful manner: 
often includes the 
student’s personal 
relied ion on that work. 

PROjECT VANGUARD: 

a national integration 
demonstration projed by 



Sonoma State University 
that trains teachers, 
administrators, and 
counselors on how to 
dewlop an integrated 
curriculum. 

REGIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL 
CENTERS AND 
PROGRAMS (ROC/P): 

an educational center or 
[)rogram which provides 
vocational and career 
preparation training to 
high school students and 
adidts. Courses offered 
by ROC/Ps cover a wide 
range of job-related 
training. Paid and non- 
paid internships are 
integral to the 
curriculum, l^rograms 
are conducted in 
facilities on high school 
sites, the center, or 
business sites. 

SCHOOL-BASED 
ENTERPRISES: see 
"school-based learning.” 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



SCHOOL-BASED 
LEARNING: business 
venture creel led and 
operated by students 
within their school. 
Schools provide 
entrepreneurial, 
professional, and 
technical and academic 
instruction. School 
enterprises st rent;! hen 
the connection between 
classroom learning; and 
the learning; which 
occurs through 
participation in the 
business venture. 

SCHOOL-WITHIN-A- 
SCHOOL: typically, 
these are smaller, 
specialized units of 
teachers and students 
within a larger, 
comprehensive high 
school. Teachers are 
grouped together and 
may come from a variety 
of content areas (e.g, 
English, math, social 
studies, science and 



O 




Continued 



vocational .specialties). 
The group of teachers 
stay with a group of 
students for a series of 
courses and over a series 
of years. Clenerally. the 
schooi-within-a-school is 
based upon a career 
theme (e.g. health, 
business, technology, 
etc.) and the curriculum 
aligns courses with each 
other and to a career 
focus. 

SENIOR PROJEC'T: an 

alternative or 
supplement to a formal 
restructuring of courses 
of programs to integrate 
academic and vocational 
education. The 
curriculum is structured 
around the senior 
project rather than 
tiround courses and 
course sequences. The 
goal of the senior project 
is to develop skills in 
independent work, 
problem solving and 
presenting the results 
and lituiings to others, 
'rhe project integrates 
knowledge and skills 
learned in both 
academic atui \*oeationaI 
courses. 



STUDENTS IN 
COMMON: organizing 
tlie school day so that 
teachers have the same 
students. This organi- 
zational structure assists 
in providing an 
integrated instruction. 

TEAM TEACHING: a 

team of teachers who 
work collectively to 
identify points of 
integration and devise 
strategies to implement 
integrated approaches to 
learning. 

TECH-PREP: courses at 
tlie high school level 
wliich are designed to be 
sequential with those at 
the cotnmunily college 
level. Students begin an 
integrated academic and 
vocational program of 
study as early as ninth 
grade. Courses taken 
during the elevetilh and 
twelfth grade are 
prerequisites for an 
established program at 
(he community college 
le\*el. 
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TECHNOLOGY-BASED 
EDUCATION: an 
integrated curriculum 
effort which focuses 
upon the use of 
technology in the 
curriculum. 

VISION: an ideal 
description of a school 
district developed by the 
board to serve as a "road 
map" for the 
development of the 
district’s objectives, 
activities and the 
allocation of resources. 

VERTICAL 

COORDINATION: (he 

sequencing of courses 
over a number of 
grade spans and content 
areas to achieve an 
integrated program of 
study. 

WORK-BASED 
LEARNING: a 

competeney-based 
educational experience 
that coordinates and 
integrates classroom 
instruction with 
structured work -site 
employnient in which 
the student receives 
occupational training 
that advances student 
knowledge and skills in 
(‘ssential academic 
rcciuiremeiits. 
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